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Lecture XX, 


Tue Assuraxce or Lire: — Principles on 
which Assurance Companies conduct their 
Business. Circumstances which tend to 
fs the Averages of Life in particular 

ersons. Average of Life in various 
Places. Services rendered to Assurance 


deat by Medical Men. Certificates 
The disputed Case of Colonel 
Definitions of Health and Disease. 
5, aa which should regulate the 
Decisions of Medical Men in estimating 
States of Health. Propriety of granting 
Certificates of Fitness for Assurance to 
Persons in moderately good Health, or with 
a particular local Infirmity. Case of Sir 
James Ross. Legal Meaning of the Term 
“ Disorder which tends to shorten Life.” 
Case fore, Dr, Watson. Applicants for As- 
surance who have not had the Small-pox, or 
prof liability to Mental Derangement 
and Pits; Stone, Mental Anxiety, Nos- 
talgia, Intemperance, and Opium-eating. 
Death from violent Means, General Cau- 
tion. 


Gentiemes :—The subject to which we 
have now to direct our attention is, Assur- 


we examine the mortality of com- 
munities, it ty truly curious to remark the 
in any year rarely averaging more 
fractional part of any given 
is bn DA di iniohed by" a 
average or dim loca! 
a It is, also, influenced by the "oliti- 
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cal condition of the 5 pdople, the supply of 

necessaries of life, the advancement 
or retrogression of education, and similar 
causes, These circumstances, when closely 
examined, form the groundwork of medical 
statistics, and it is upon the facts afforded by 
such inquiries, that Life Assurance Compa- 
nies have been formed ; that is, associations 
possessing competent funds, which under- 
take to insure certain sums to be paid in 
the event that an individual named is alive 
at a particular time, or dies within a speci- 
fied time, or a sum which is to be paid after 
the death of an individual named, at what- 
ever time that death may occur, The as- 
surer, or assurance office, undertakes to pay 
this sum, and the assured persons to pay the 
premium or annual fine, as a recompense for 
the sum so to be paid. It is easy to com- 
prebend the mutual advantage which must 
result both to the assurer and the assured ; 
in the one case, the advantage arises from 
the little change in the average of annual 
mortality in a society or large body of indi- 
viduals; in the other case, the advantage 
arising from the uncertainty of human life, 
so far as concerns individuals. 

It is not necessary in lectures of the na- 
ture of this course, to demonstrate the basis 
of the calculations which have been made to 
insure a profit to the assurer; I may only 
remark, that it proceeds upon the knowledge 
of the average mortality of any given num- 
ber of persons, at different periods of life, 
and the period which is required for the 
death of the whole. It is with individuals 
that we have to do; and, therefore, in order 
to form our opinion of risks, and to state it 
in certificates of health, and in courts of 
civil law,we must make ourselves acquainted 
with the probabilities of death at different 

riods of life, as this has been determined 

y long and accurate observations. We 
must, also, take into account the locality of 
the assured, for the deaths in a city are 
almost uniformly more numerous than those 
in the country ; for, besides the state of the 
atmosphere, the scanty exercise, the irregu- 
lar hours, cities are the theatres of all the 
exciting passions, of most of the anxieties 
necessarily connected with the struggles of 
life, and of various circumstances which 
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tend to weaken and depress the vital ener- 
. Children, in lar, suffer more 

a town life than adults ; and none feel 

its injurious influence more than those who 
are recovering from diseases. The influence 
of tonic remedies, ander such circumstances, 
always disappoints the practitioner of their 
expected results. The effects of several 
trades and species of labour, in regard to the 
health of the individuals exercising them, 
must also be referred to, and especially the 
rank of society in which the individual who 
is about to assure his life is placed ; for it 
is evident that persons in the middle and 
higher ranks of life are exempt from many 
sourees of unhealthiness to which the la- 
bouring classes are liable. At the same 
time, much depends on the habits of the in- 
dividual, to whichever class he may belong ; 
whether these are sedentary or active, whe- 
ther he is temperate or luxurious, and whe- 
ther his mind be highly cultivated and exer- 
cised, or be allowed merely to vegetate. 

The advice of the late Dr. James Grecory 

to a hypochondriac patient in high life— 

“ Live upon sixpence a day, Sir, and work 

for it”—is of more general application than 

is commonly supposed. 

In looking, also, at the probability of 
health and life, we must take into account 
the residence of the individual ; thus, in re- 
ference to England, we find that, according 
to computations which can be depended 
upon, the averages of deaths were— 

1780, Middlesex ....1 in 36—1821, 1 in 47 
Kent ..... sees Lin 4l 
Warwickshire ..1 in 42 
Cambridgeshire 1 in 44 
Essex ........ lin 44 


Surry ....... +L in 45 
E, of Yorkshire 1 in 47 
Lancashire ....1 in 48 


The average of the annual deaths in Eng- 
land, in 1780, were 1 in 40—in 1821, 1 in 58; 
in Scotland, in 1801, the average mortality 
was 1 in 56; and in Great Britain gene- 
rally it is now 1 in 60. 

Stepping out of our own country, and 
looking at other countries, we find that the 
average is generally greater than the mean 
of those which I have just mentioned ; but 
we also find that this depends rather upon 
the habits of the people, and the degree of 
advancement which medical science has 
attained, than on local causes connected with 
the country and its topography. Thus, in 
Sweden, a country subject to frequent scar- 
city of provisions, and where medical educa- 
tion and skill are proverbially bad, we find 
the deaths annually averaging 1 in 48; 
whereas in this country, in an equal period, 
say fifteen years, the average does not, at 
the utmost, amount to more than two per 
cent.; in the Pays de Vaud, 1 in 49; in 
Russia, about 1 in 41; in France, 1 in 40; 
in Prugsia, 1 in 85; in Naples, 1 in 35; in 
Wirtemberg, 1 in 33 ; in the United States, 
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1 in 40; in Sweden, 1 in 48; in Holland, 
1 in 48. 
In the capital cities in Europe, the follow- 
ing is the average :-— 
Tn London about 1 in 40 dies annually. 
Birmingham 1 in 43 


Nice ..... »--L inB8l - 
Naples ...... 1 in 28 _ 
Leghorn -- Lin 35 — 
Paris... cee 1 in 32 _— 
Lyons ...... 1 in 32 _ 
Strasburg 1 in 32 — 
Barcelona 1 in 32 — 
Berlin ......1 in 34 _ 
Madrid...... 1 in 29 _ 
Rome ...... 1 in 25 _— 
Amsterdam ..1 in 24 _ 
Vienna ...... 1 in 22} - 


Such are the principles upon which Life 
Assurance Offices are founded, and upon 
which the calculation of their profits is 
grounded, so as to give a fair anticipation 
of success ; but this, after the best calcula- 
tions, can only be secured by guarding 
against every circumstance that can tend to 
render them fallacious, by interfering with 
the ordinary risk of life. Every Assurance 
Company, therefore, requires that the party 
on whose life an assurance is to be made, 
should appear personally at a meeting of the 
directors, or, if he do not appear, a higher 
premium is required ; because the probabi- 
lity is, that some latent disease may exist in 
that individual, which, although it be not 
observable to others, yet might be detected 
in the countenance of the ar ge by the ex- 
perienced eye of a medical practitioner. 
This source of security to Assurance Offices, 
therefore, is obtained, either by requiring a 
sum of money adequate to the risk, or by the 
examination of the proposed candidate for 
assurance by a medical practitioner; thence 
the necessity for = this a subject of 
instruction in a course of Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

It is of great importance to every Assur- 
ance Company to have medical practitioners 
attached to it, on whose honour and integrity 
it can depend not less than u eir 
medical skill; for if the mind of the exa- 
mining physician do not rise superior to 
temptation, it would frequently happen that 
he might be induced to overlook the cir- 
cumstances which constitate a bad life ; 
hence the necessity for moral rectitude, to 
maintain not only individual character, but 
the honour of the profession. Skill, also, is 
required ; and the exercise of a nice discri- 
mination in the inves —— of the previous 
and general state of th of the person 
applying to be assured. 

But, besides having medical practitioners 
attached to the offices, Assurance Companies 
require a declaration from the usual medi- 
cal attendant of the person about to assure, 
that he is not subject to any disease tend- 
ing to shorten life ; and, also, that the party 
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ASSURANCE OF LIFE. 


is not addicted to any habits that are likely 
to abbreviate the ordinary term of life. The 
spirit of the questions is, Your knowledge of 
the individual; when you last saw him; 
his general health ; whether he is liable to 
diseases of the lungs, to scrofula, insanity, 
gout, fits ; as to his sobriety, &c. There is 
no compulsion on a medical man to reply to 
such a demand from an assurance office ; 
but the office rests secure that their commu- 
nication will be answered, as it equally 
obliges the person to be assured and the 


office ; and a practitioner refusing to reply | the head 


to it would certainly stand a good chance 
of losing a patient. This certificate is sup- 
posed to be correct ; and the circumstances 
mentioned in it to be reported on the per- 
sonal knowledge which the practitioner has 
of the party. Instances have occurred of 


false certificates having been obtained ; but | agreed 


the exposure of some of these has proved 
that such conduct is not safe; whilst these 
cases have also brought into court others 
in which unjust suspicion has been thrown 
upon the medical men who have granted 
certificates, and examinations have taken 
place that have placed medical witnesses in 
a very awkward and uncomfortable situa- 
tion; it is, therefore, necessary that the 
practitioner should be prepared to meet 
every question which may be put to him, in 
the course of a cross-¢ . usa 
medical man certifies that the person about 
to be assured enjoys good health; but he 
has not, perhaps, attended that individual 
for a considerable time ; or, perhaps, although 
he may have attended the family of the per- 
son who applies for the certificate, yet he 
may never have prescribed for the person 
himself. In this case, he must be certain 
that he enjoyed good health, and has not 
been the patient of another, during the 
period alluded to. 

The following case illustrates this point :— 

“ Action on two policies of assurance 
effected by the plaintiff at the Pelican Assur- 
ance Company (to which the defendant was 
secretary) on life of Colonel Lyon, of 
whom the plaintiff was an annuity creditor. 
One of the policies was dated on the 16th of 
May, 1823, and was for £690; the other 
was dated on the 17th of June, and was for 
£650. Colonel Lyon died in October, 1823, 
of a bilious remittent fear. The execution 
of ee pene was admitted, and also the 
plaintiff’s interest. The defence was, mis- 
representation and improper concealment on 
the pert of Colonel Lyon, previous to effect- 
ing the policies. To substantiate this de- 
fence, it was proved that the office, previous 
to the execution of the policies, sent a num- 
ber of printed questions to Colonel Lyon for 
him to answer ; among which were the two 
following :—* Who is your medical attend- 
ant?’ To which Colonel Lyon answered— 
*T have none, except Mr. Guy, of Chiches- 
ter;” and ‘Have you ever had a serious 
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illness?’ To this he answered— Never.’ 
Mr. Guy was referred to, and he gave as his 
opinion, that Colonel Lyon was an assura- 
ble life. But it was proved that Mr, Guy 
had not been called on to attend him for 
three years previous to his giving his cer- 
tificate; but that in the year 1823, Colonel 
Lyon was attended, from the month of Fe- 
bruary to the month of April, in that year, 
by Dr. Verron,a physician, and Mr, Jorvan, 
a surgeon, for an inflammation of the liver, 
and a fever,and determination of blood to 

. The former of these gentlemen 
proved that he considered him to be ina 
dangerous way, and that he prescribed ac- 
tive medicines, and ordered him sometimes 
sixteen leeches a day ; and that he would 
not have certified him to be in health till the 
end of the month of May. It was, however, 
on all hands, that the disease of 
which he died had no relation to any of the 
complaints for which these gentlemen at- 
tended him.——Chief-Justice ApsotT :— 
‘The question is, whether any wilful misre- 
presentation or suppression of the truth took 
place on the part of Colonel Lyon, to induce 
the office to effect these policies ; and the 
jury must consider whether the reference to 
Mr. Guy, when he was daily attended by a 
physician and surgeon in town, was intended 
to prevent a disclosure of his real state of 
health? For, if he referred to Mr. Guy 
because he would speak well of his health, 
and thought that if he referred to the other 
medical men, they would not so certify, 
though he did not die of the disease he was 
then affected with, I am really of opinion, 
that the defendant is entitled to a verdict. 
And if the reference to Mr. Guy was made, 
because he did not know the Colonel’s latter 
state of health, this is such a misrepresen- 
tation as willrender void the policies. And 
though the party was an annuity creditor of 
Colonel Lyon, yet, if he allowed the Colo- 
nel to make these representations when the 
policy was effected, he is bound by them ; 
and however hard it may be on the plaintiff, 
the rules of law must be adhered to.’ Ver- 
dict for the defendant,”’* 

I recollect, also, in a case of this kind, 
that the counsel put this question—* Pray, 
Sir, what do you mean by health?” The 
reply was a natural one—“ The absence of 
disease.” But this was not satisfactory,and 
brought forward another question—“ What 
is disease ?”—which, I recollect, was very 
indifferently answered ; and, consequently, 
didnot raise either the character of the prac- 
titioner, or that of the fessior, in the opi- 
nion of the Court. ow, let us consider 
what the answers ought to have been. 

Health may be defined,—The due per- 
formance of all the functions of the body 
and the mind. Disease is that condition of 
the body in which one or more of its fanc_ 





* Carr and Payne’s Reports, 360 
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tions are irregularly or imperfectly . 
formed. But another question pa 
are these states to be judged of? . With re- 
gard to the first, that ef health, our opinion 
may be formed, with some. degree of accu- 
racy, from an attentive examination of the 
countenance, of the attit of the general 
condition of the surface of bedy, and of 
circumstances connected with the functions 
of the brain, those of the chest, and those of 
the abdomen, With regard to the second 
state, that of disease, besides involving the 
negative of the seang phenomena, it also 
comprehends the whole doctrines of diag- 
0 with 
1, With respect to the appearance of the 
countenance in health, ee vary with 
age ; but.as you are not likely to be called 
upon to answer questions relative to the 
assurance of infants, or those very far ad- 
vanced in years, I shall confine my remarks 
to youth and adult age. In youth, whatever 
may be the form of the head, or coniour of 
the countenance, health is indicated by a 
firm, elastic, condition of the cellular mem- 
brane, and a fresh complexion ; perfectly 
dlistinct from tumidity or bloatedness, and 
still more obviously the reverse of that 
shrinking of features which is the result of 
disease. The muscles are not marked by 
abrupt elevations and depressions, but are 
dup, so as to afford roundness, which, 
with the injected state of the cellular mem- 
brane, affording both elasticity and colour, 
are the chief characteristics of health, so far 
as it is indicated by the countenance in 
youth, 

In the female, some circumstances vary 
these appearances, although they cannot be 
regarded as indicating disease. Thus, just 
before and after the menstrual discharge, the 
complexion becomes less clear and fair, some 
degree of blackness or brownness appears 
around and below the eyes; the tongue is 
loaded, and the breath is slightly tainted, 
In the early months of pregnancy, there is a 
ponslior relaxation and enlargement of the 
eatures, and the countenance is somewhat 
tumefied ; and in the latter stages there is, 
usually, an expression of uncasiness. It is 
of great importance not to confound these 

arances with those of disease. 

n adult age, the circulation being more 
moderate than in youth, the cellular mem- 
brane is less firm and elastic; and 
sions at the insertions of the muscles, or 
wrinkles across their fibres, do not indicate 
disease. At this age the subcutaneous 
vessels become very obvious ; but this must 
not be confounded with their varicose state. 
Tn health, in the adult, we may expect to find 
strength without great activity; neverthe- 
less, each functionshould be performed with 
ease, and without turbulence ; and, from the 
state of the circulation, the complexion is 
Jess florid than in youth; besides, the in- 
fluence of disease over the countenance and 





complexion is less obvious. If the teeth 
have fallen from their sockets, and the alve- 
olar processes are absorbed; if the lower 
jaw is more elevated ; if the a are drawn 
inwards over the gums, and the mouth ap- 
pears to be mate in depth ; if the muscles 
are deeply marked, the skin sallow, and the 
veins communicate a dark hue to the face, 
or it is pallid and exsanguineous ;—these are 
characteristic either of premature old age 
or of disease ; but when organic disease is 
present, the skin is not merely shrivelled, 
or loose, as if the cellular matter was ab- 
sorbed, but it shrinks with the shrinking of 
the muscles, and seems drawn tightly over 
the elevated cheek-bones, and the exposed 
jaws. 

In judging, however, by the countenance, 
we must take into account the temperament 
of the individual, his character of mind, and 
several other extraneous circumstances that 
modify the features of the face, even in 
health. In those of a sanguine temperament, 
the complexion is more than generally florid 
in youth ; it is of a deep hue in adult age, 
and the expression is softi In the bilious 
temperament it is dark ; the cellular texture 
is compact, and somewhat rigid ; the eye- 
brows are large and dark, the beard is 
strong, and the iris and hair are dark- 
coloured, In the phlegmatic temperament, 
the face appears usually slightly tamefied, 
the elasticity is defective, and the counte- 
nance is pale and sallow ; the hair is usually 
light-coloured, and the eyebrows and beard 
are scanty. So far as regards the mental 
expression of the countenance, the causes 
that produce anger, fear, grief, anxiety, or 
despondency, are incompatible with health ; 
whilst those of contentment, gaiety, and 
openness of countenance, indicate both a 
happy state of mind and a healthy condition 
of body. Several extraneous circumstances, 
however, greatly modify every indication to 
be deduced from the countenance, and ought, 
therefore, to be kept in view; these are, 
chiefly, bodily exercise, the temperature of 
the weather, or of the room in which the ex- 
amination takes place, repletion of the 
stomach, the free use of wine, or a state of 
defective nourishment. 

The negative of the characteristics I have 
named indicate disease; but we must, in 
this case, also remark the action of the mus- 
cles, whether any unusual or inordinate 
movements exist, either general or olga 
and whether these be really the effects of 
disease, or merely of a bad habit; as irre- 
gular and s ic movements of the mus- 
cles of the face may exist and yet the patient 
be in the best possible health. It is unne- 

to enter the details of the 
effects of different on the counte- 
nance ; each has its peculiar characteristics 
with which every practitioner should be 
familiar when a person is labouring 





. Thus, 
under simple debility, the countenance is 
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OUTWARD INDICATIONS OF DISEASE. 


pale and the expression languid; in angina 
pectoris it is also pale, but the expression 
is anxious and ; in asthma, there is 
either pallidness or lividity, but the same 
anxious and haggard expression that cha- 
racterizes the two former diseased conditions 
of body are present. In those predisposed 
to chorea, even when the disease is sub- 
dued, the countenance is expressive of va- 
cancy, and the eye is devoid of its usual 
lustre ; in cancer and scirrhus it is sallow 
and attenuated. 

In females, a chlorotic condition is de- 
noted by a pallid face and white lips, whilst 
# predisposition to phthisis is marked by a 
waxy — alternated with transient, 
gentle flushing. A blue colour of the skin 
denotes some imperfection in the organiza- 
tion of the heart ; and when, along with this 
colour, the countenance is bloated or ede- 
matous, we may always suspect the presence 
of dropsy in the chest or the abdomen. 
When there 1s dilatation of the heart, if the 
face be naturally florid, it becomes purple, 
especially on the cheeks, the end of the nose, 
and the lips, which are also tumid; if the 
face be originally pale, it becomes cada- 
verously exsanguine, and has a dusky, leaden 
hue, especially round the eyes, and the lips 
are either livid or colourless. In hypertro- 
phy of the heart, when the capillary circu- 

ation begins to labour, the cheeks display 
a purplish patch on each ; the nose and lips, 
also, become purplish, or livid, whilst the 
intermediate skin is cachectic. Iu acute 
dyspepsia, there is, also, a remarkable ten- 
dency to a lividity of the prolabia, the nose, 
and the cheeks ; and a similar state is not 
unfrequently an attendant on tubercular dis- 
ease of the mesentery. 

2. With respect to attitude indicating 
health, the body is usually supported on one 
limb, whilst the other aids the body from 
falling, and is generally placed at a short 
distance, laterally, with the toe turned out; 
the trunk is greatly inclined to the opposite 
side; the head is- placed upright; and in 
the lateral aspect the spine appears gently 
curved, If the body be in motion, we find 
that, in youth, the step is rapid, quick, and 
elastic ; in adult age, the step is firm and 
the body erect, but the gait is less elastic 
and more steady. If all elasticity be lost, 
if the step be slow and insecure, and the 
spine be mach curved forwards, at this 
period, there is much reason for suspecting 
the presence of disease. In pregnancy the 
natural attitude of the healthy female is 
altered ; and in both sexes, as health is influ- 
eticed by the state of the mind, and several 2x- 
traneous circumstances, all of these ought to 
be takeniuto account in forming our estimate 
of health from attitude. In some diseases 
the criterion of attitude is much to be de- 
pended upon: thus the erect postare is an 
uneasy one in vertigo; it is unnecessary to 


suy how obviously paralysis is displayed by 
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attitude and movement: ia phthisis some 
pafticalar ure is chosen in which the 
cough and dyspnoca are less oppressive than 
in any other; and in asthma there is an 
elevation of the shoulders, and an inclination 
backwards of the head, to fix the scapulary 
and other muscles which aid the elevation 
of the chest during the paroxysm ; and habit 
maintains this position when it is absent. 
In incipient affections of the heart, on sud- 
denly rising up, or on any rapid movement, 
a degree of dyspnoea is immediately in- 
duced : and in the same manner many other 
diseases are characterized by attitude or 
ture, 

Any approach to tremor on holding out 
the hand, or in carrying a cup to the mouth, 
or in writing, or walking, or in speaking, 
when the person is not in advanced age, is 
characteristic of acute dyspepsia, and also 
of phthisis; and, in fact, in every instance 
in which there is muscular debility and a 
diseased state of the brain and nervous 
system. When tremor arises almost to jac- 
titation, if it cannot be referred to chorea, 
or shaking palsy, we may suspect that the 
individual is addicted to drinking. 

It is unnecessary to point out the effect of 
paralysis on attitude ; but partial paralysis 
may exist in so slight a degree, that unless 
our observation be close we may be de- 
ceived: if we find that the hand cannot be 
freely moved, or clasp as firmly as usual, 
or that the feet are lifted imperfectly in 
walking, these are reasons for supposing 
that partial paralysis exists. 

In incipient hydrothorax, when the person 
sits he generally places his arms along his 
sides, and rests his hands on the seat which 
he occupies ; thence his shoulders assume an 
elevation not unlike those ofthe asthmatic. 

In snspected organic diseases of the 
heart, the diagnosis obtained by the ste- 
thoseope is greatly assisted by the effect of 
muscular effort: if we request the person 
to walk quickly across the floor two or 
three times, the symptoms are invariably 
produced, and the organ, which would be 
otherwise quiescent, becomes powerfully 
affected. 

When the kidney is affected, especially 
with chronic inflammation, the person in 
walking inclines to the affected side, and a 
little forward; and when the organ is in 
pain he walks with unusual precaution, 
and chiefly upon his toes. The same posture 
in walking is also observed in diseases of 
the bladder. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the influ- 
ence of acute diseases on attitade, as in 
these conditions of the habit no assurance 
of life can be effected. 

3. The farther examination is taken from 
the condition of the other organs, namely, 
the tongue, the lungs, and the skin. The 
tongue may be loaded, or morbidly clean ; 
when in the former condition, aud tamid, in. 
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the defendant, who said that the want of 
retention indicated palsy; but asked 
to explain, he said it was only a | palsy, 
arising from the wound, not affecting life; 
but, upon the whole, he did not look upon 


natural, it indicates a morbid of | Sir James as a good life. ——Lord ManstieLp 
the capillary system, Furring, with a dry | said, ‘ The of fraud cannot exist in 
is diagnostic o irritation : | this case. When a man makes insurance on 


the countenance has an expression of va- 
cancy, the existence of epilepsy may be sus- 


Tn the examination of persons to be as- 
sured it is of much importance to attend to 
the dryness or moisture of the skin, the 
tumidity or shrinking of the surface, its 
roughness or smoothness, its colour, and 
particularly the condition of the hands and 
feet. In protracted dyspepsia the nose is 
livid and cold, and the feet habitually so; 
in all chronic organic affections emaciation 
proceeds uninterruptedly, and this distin- 
guishes them from chronic dyspepsia, which 
is not regarded as an insurmountable dis- 
ease. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that a bloated state is fully as character- 
istic of disease as emaciation. 

It is unnecessary to proceed more into de- 
tail in this part of our subject; the diagnos- 
tic aoe of diseases cannot be too 
closely studied for the advantages to be de- 
rived from it in practice, independent of its 
importance in determining on the propriety 
of assurances ; and in that case it is of more 
importance to ascertain the presence of 
health than to determine the existence of 
any particular disease; neither is it neces- 
sary that a state of the most perfect health 
exists, in order that a medical man may 
conscientiously give a warranty that a per- 
son is in good th; it is sufficient that the 
individual enjoy a reasonable good state of 
health. The extent to which this may be 
carried is well exemplified in the action on 
a policy made on the life of Sir Jas. Ross :-— 

** An action was brought on a policy made 
on the life of Sir James Ross for one year, 
from October 1759 to October 1760, war- 
ranted in good health at the time of making 
the policy. The fact was, that Sir James 
had received a wound at the battle of La 
Feldt, in the year 1747, in his loins, which 
had occasioned a partial relaxation, or palsy, 
so that he could not retain his urine or feces, 
and which was not mentioned to the assurer. 
Sir James died of a malignant fever within 
the time of the insurance. All the physi- 
cians and surgeons who were examined for 
the plaintiff swore that the wound had no 
sort of connexion with the fever, and that 
the want of retention was not a disorder that 
shortened life ; but that he might, notwith- 
standing that, have lived to the common age 
of man: and the surgeons who opened him 
said that his intestines were all sound. There 
was one physician, however, examined for 








a life, generally, without any representation 
of the state of the life assured, the assurer 
takes all the risk, unless there was some 
fraud in the person assuring, either by sup~ 
pressing some circumstance which he Looe, 
or by alleging what was false. But if the 
person assuring knew no more than the as- 
surer, the latter takes the risk. In this case 
there is a warranty, and wherever that is 
the case it must, at all events, be proved 
that the party was a good life, which makes 
the question on a warranty much larger than 
that on a fraud. Here it is proved that there 
was no representation at all as to the state 
of life, &c. But when there is a warranty, 
then nothing need be told ; but it must, in 
general, be proved, if litigated, that the life 
was, in fact, a good one, and so it may be, 
though he have a ular infirmity. The 
only question is, w er he was ip a reason- 
ably good state of health, and such a life as 
ought te be insured on common terms.’ The 
jury upon this direction, without going out 
of Court, found a verdict for the plaintiff.”* 

I have quoted this case to show you to 
what extent a practitioner may, | y, ven- 
ture in giving a warranty of health ; but, at 
at the same time, I would not advise you to 
act upon it. No physician, in my opinion, 
could lay his hand upon his heart and affirm, 
that with such an infirmity as Sir James 
laboured under, his life was a good one ; 
and although the partial paralysis which 
afflicted him had no immediate connection 
with the malignant fever of which he died, 
yet, by diminishing the ers of vitality, 
it undoubtedly rendered him more suscep- 
tible of diseased impressions, and less likely 
to shake them off when they had fixed upon 
the habit. 

In the printed queries issued by the As- 
suranceOffices, several diseases are expressly 
named as tending to shorten life. 

Now, the question is, What is the meaning 
of the term Disorder tending to shorten life? 
It has been ruled, that in this term is not to 
be included any disorder which is neither 
organic nor excessive with which a person 
is afflicted before he effects an insurance on 
his life.t 

“ Watson v, Marnwarine and others. This 
was an action brought by the executors of 
Dr. Watson, deceased, against the Equitable 
Assurance Office, to recover a sum which 
had been insured on his life. Upon the trial 





* Park on <a we a? Aa 
+ Taunton’s Reports iv. p. 
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of the cause at the sittings after Hilary Term, 
1848, before Justice Gisss, the Office resisted 
the demand, on the ground that when the 
policy was effected the deceased had, (in 
breach of his declaration to the contrary,) 
disorder tending to shorten life, and that 
» therefore, void. For the 
proved by an eminent phy- 
» to whom Dr. Watson had 
ied for advice, that his disorder was an 

ion of bowels; that this disease 
proceed from either of two causes, the 
a defect of some of the internal organs, 
other a dyspepsia ; that the first 
ould tend to shorten life ; that the second, 
though it renders the patient uncomfortable, 
does not generally, unless it increases to an 
excessive degree, tend to shorten life, and 
that the complaint with which Dr. Watson 
was afflicted, was not the organic dyspepsia. 
Several other medical men stated, that they 
had attended Dr. Watson since the policy 
had been effected, and that he was quite free 
from the disorder. On the other hand, 
several medical stated, as witnesses 
for the defendants, that they had seen him 
at the time of his visiting Bath, previously 
to effecting the insurance, and that they then 
considered him as a falling man. It was left 
to the jury, whether the patient’s complaint 
was the organic dyspepsia, and if it was not, 
whether the dyspepsia under which he la- 
boured was, at the time of effecting the 
policy, of such a degree that by its excess 
it tended to shorten life. The jury found 
that it was neither organic nor excessive, and 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff.——Sergeant 
SHEPHERD, who on this day moved to set aside 
the verdict, and have a new trial, contend- 
ing, that since the assured afterwards died 
of the same disorder which he had before 
effecting the policy, that circumstance was 
conclusive proof that he was then afflicted 
with a disorder tending to shorten life. 
Justice Cuampre: — All disorders have, 
more or less, a tendency to shorten life, even 
the most trifling ; as, for instance, corns may 
end in a mortification ; that is not the mean- 
ing of the clause ; if dyspepsia were a dis- 
order that tended to shorten life within 
this exception, the lives of half the mem- 
bers of the law would be uninsurable. 
——Justice Gisps :—According to the rule 
contended for, the assured, in order to be 
insurable, must have no disease at all. It 
cannot be said that this was not a case, if 
ever there was one, fit to be left to a jury ; 
and though the office had very good grounds 
to try the cause, since it has been fairly sub- 
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mitted to a there is as little ground for 
a court to as in any case that ever 
was tried.—Rule refused.” 

From the tendency ef the legal opinion in 
this case, it is obvious that the warranty of 
a medical man, that a person has no disease 
which tends to shorten life, does not imply 
that he possess that state of health which 
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may be strictly termed perfect. The war- 
ranty in these terms only implies that he 
enjoys a state of health which may reason- 
ably be regarded as good, in the common 
acceptation of the phrase. 

The question, Has he or she had the small- 
pox ? is always put down, for when this has 
not occurred, and the person has not been 
vaccinated, the risk is justly thought to be 
augmented, and the premium is considerably 
increased. I have said, justly thought to be 
augmented ; because it has been demon- 
strated, by the clearest evidence, from the 
most extensive inquiries, that the introduc- 
tion of inoculation and vaccination has in- 
creased the mean duration of human life 
about three years and a half; and on this 
evidence, a Monsieur Duvittanv has com- 
puted tables, from which the risk arising 
from the chance that a person who has not 
been inoculated or vaccinated shall die of 
the small-pox, may be kuown for any age.” 
It is, nevertheless, a curious fact that, at one 
of the best assurance offices, the Equitable, 
although a person who has been vaccinated 
is admitted on the usual terms, yet if he die 
from small-pox, his policy becomes void, 
This is a regulation of the society, with 
which every person who insures in it 1s 
made acquainted, otherwise its equity might 
be justly questioned. aes aNd 

Another disease particularly specified is 
gout. Has he or she ever had gout? the pro- 
probability of the recurrence of the disease 
being calculated upon, and a higher pre- 
mium consequently demanded. The here- 
ditary nature of this disease, however, does 
not legally affect a warranty of health, as 
was decided by Lord MANsFIELD in a case 
Wits c. Poote, which was a case of gout. 
* Such a warranty,” says the learned judge, 
“can never mean that'a man has not the 
seeds of disorder. We are all born with 
the seeds of mortality in us. A man subject 
to the goutis a life capable of being insured, 
if he have no sickness at the time to make 
it an unequal contract.” 

It is a curious fact, that out of 152,000 
persons insured in the Equitable Assurance 
Office, from the year 1800 to 1821, of every 
age from ten upwards, only twenty-six died 
from gout; the supposition, therefore, that 
gout tends to shorten life is at least pro- 
blematical. In filling up an insurance paper, 
however, the fact of the individual having 
had attacks of gout ought always to be 
mentioned, although the fact just mentioned 
would justify us in regarding it as a disease 
which is not likely to shorten life. ; 

In filling up a certificate of health, if no 
specific question be put concerning gout, 
you are not bound to take any notice of it 





* By the records of the Small-pox Hospital, it ap- 

that the deaths in the last fifty years have 

Been 35 percent. How far it may be possible to 

exterminate small-pox by means of vaccination is a 
question which bas yet to be decided. 
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in reply to the general question, Has he or 
she any disorders which have more or less 
a tendency to shorten life? As this, how- 
ever, is aquestion involved in every medical 
certificate required by assurance offices be- 
fore they issue a policy, and as medical 
men are liable to be called upon to justify 
their certificates in open court, it is requisite 
that you should be well prepared to reply 
to the interrogatory, What are the diseases 
tending to shorten or endanger life? In 
strictness, every disease, however trifling, 
has a tendency to shorten life; but this is 
not the meaning of the parties ; the question 
refers to those only which have a very de- 
cided influence in shortening life ; such, for 
example, as apoplexy, ascites proceeding 
from some organic derangement of one or 
more of the abdominal viscera; cancer, 
hemoptysis, pulmonary consumption, angina 
pectoris, lumbar abcess, and frequent verti- 
ginous attacks. If any of these, or such like, 
exist in the system of the person to be as- 
sured, they ought undoubtedly to be no- 
ticed, otherwise the contract between the 
assurer and the assured is not equal. In- 
sanity is another disease which ought to be 
noticed, not because it directly tends to 
shorten life, but because it is often compli- 
cated with epilepsy, apoplexy, and other 
diseases which have such a tendency. 

Fits of any kind are also grounds of ex- 
emption, which are generally specified in the 
printed certificates, but when. this is not 
done, it is the duty of the medical practi- 
tioner particulary to mention them, 

Tn almost all the printed queries of the 
assurance offices, a question is put respect- 
ing the tendency of the patient to attacks of 
stone or gravel. In forming your opinion 
upon this subject, you must not only take 
into account the condition of the person at 
the time, but the constitutional predisposi- 
tion in the family to such diseases ; for this 
is peculiary remarked in some families, and 
has proceeded for successive generations. 
It is not necessary, however, to mention this 
in your answer to the Assurance Office ; but 
the knowledge of the fact should make you 
more particular in your inquiries than, un- 
der other circumstances, you would think 
requisite, And these remarks in a still 
more striking manner relate to phthisis. 

But the most difficult query to reply to 
is that which relates to any circumstance 
which, in the opinion of the medical man 
applied to, would render the assurance of 
the life hazardous. In this sweeping query 
many things are comprehended. Thus, a 
person may be free from either organic or 
functional disease, yet his mind may be so 
harassed by anxiety from many causes, as to 
tend greatly to shorten the term of his life. 
I know of nothing more strikingly illustra- 
tive of this fact, than the cause and fa 
issue of the disease termed nostalgia by sys- 
tematic writers on medicine, Iu this disease 
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the cause is solely mental, a strong de- 
sire in a person who is ina igu country 
to return home, without the possibility of 
accomplishing his wish. In the first in- 
stance, the spirits sink, the person becomes 
languid and pensive, emitting deep sighs, 
and losing interest in every thing around him. 
The liver aud stomach soon feel the dimi- 
nished energy of the nervous system, dys- 
pepsia su enes, the secretion of bile be- 
comes u thy, tremors of the limbs suc- 
ceed; and as the whole of the secreting 
organs suffer, the lungs, especially if latent 
tubercles exist there, soon share in the ge- 
neral morbid state of the habit, and phthisis 
gradually displays itself. Dr. Avensru- 
cuer, who has written on this disease, ob- 
served in several who died from it, that the 
lungs were adherent to the diaphragm, in 
some parts indurated, and in others purulent. 
Here is an evident proof how powerfully 
mental causes operate; and, consequently, 
how essential it is not to overlook them in 
replying to the query to which I have re- 
ferred. The very circumstance of a consci- 
ousness that some mental anxiety pressing 
on the powers of the constitution was likely 
to terminate in bodily disease, may, indeed, 
be the origin of adesire to effect the insur- 
ance; and if this be known to the medical 
attendant, not to communicate it would in- 
validate the policy. 

With respect to intemperance, in refer- 
ence to the abuse of spirituous liquors, there 
can be only one opinion of its influence in 
sapping the powers of life; every repetition 
of debauch deducts from the 
strength and vigour of the constitution. To 
employ the elegant language of Dr. Jonn 
Rerp, “ some leaves fall from the tree every 
time that its trunk is shaken;” and the 
dreary nakedness of winter is brought on 
long before that season would have com- 
menced in the regular course of nature. 
But there is one species of intemperance 
which is neither so easily detected, nor so 
readily pronounced upon. I refer to the 
abuse of opium, the habit of indulging in the 
use of which is daily increasing, namely, 
the use of opium. The quantity used by in- 
dividuals is, in many inst almost in- 
credible. Dr. Jones, in his “ Mysteries of 
Opium Revealed,” says that he knew indivi- 
duals who took 3ij daily; and it is a well 
known fact, that London druggists sell it 
almost in proportion to the quantity ef gin 
sold in the gin-temples. The quantity of 
opium imported into England in 1801, 
was 286,271lbs., and the consumption was 
247,619lbs., a quantity which could not be 
used for medicinal purposes. There can be 
no doubt that the habitual use of it operates 
upon the animal economy in the same manner 
as ardent spirits, and is equally destructive 


tal | of life; hence an opium taker is undoubtedly 
a bad life. Death from duelling, suicide, 
the hands of justice, and avy violent means 
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that might haye been avoided, nullifies a 
policy of insurance. 

Upon the whole, it is essential to recol- 
lect, that an endeavour in our report to 
assurance offices, to soften down certain cir- 
cumstances, is not only totally unjustifiable 
in a moral sense ; but it ma prove an ulti- 
mate injury to the party which it is meant 
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Lecture X. 

NArcorics (continued):—The Nightshade 
Tribe... Opposite Qualities of Plants in 
that. Family, presenting Objections to the 
Adoption ef the “ Natural Order” in Bo- 
Henbane, the Plant in this Family 
which comes nearest in its Guan to 
Opium, Its Name, Locality, Appearance, 
Period of its Perfection, Qualities, His- 
{ tory.—dA:sculapian Tact of Swine.—Ana- 
lysis. of Hyoseyamus. The resulting Vege- 
table Alkaloid, Hyoscamine. Effects of 
Hyoseyamus on Animals. The poisonous 
Effects of Henbane on Man. Effects of 
Hyoscyamus, Belladonna, &., on the Eye. 
—Weaat of Information on Diseases of the 
Eyes in this Country.—Employment of 
Extract of Hyoscyamus in Operations for 
Cataract. Effect of all the Narcotics on 
Vision.—Dangerous Operation of Hyescy- 
| amus Enemas.—Pathology of Poisoning 

Srom this Narcotic. 
Geytiemes :—There is a great number 
of plants which, from the resemblance that 
they bear to each other, and from the simi- 
larity Of their structure, have been grouped 
together by the botanists, and have been 
classed under an order, to which the name 
of “Solanexw,” or the “ Nightshade tribe,” 
has been’ given by Jusstev, and others. 
Many of these possess narcotic power in 
the highest degree, but the student should 
likewise be made aware that many which 
aré this associated are not only perfectly 
innocuous, but highly nutritive. This di- 








versity is so very apparent, that the prin- 
cipat admirers of that which is now received 
as approaching nearest to a natural system, 
have attempted, when speaking of this 
order, to reconcile the seeming inconsis- 
tency, and to show that the external resem- 
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blance, and the anatomical structure, of 
these plants, serve, as may be said to be the 
case in some of the orders, as a guide to 
their medicinal qualities and properties. 
Notwithstanding, however, the very great 
ingenuity which has been exerted by two 
of the most distinguished supporters of the 
present views of the systematic authors in 
this country, Professor LixpLty and the 
late Professor Burnett, in their respective 
works, illustrative of the natural affinities 
of plants, I cannot admit that there should 
be associated together, in a natural order 
which purports to enable us to judge of 
medicinal powers by external structure, the 
poisonous henbane and the nutritious potato 
—the febrifuge solanum pseudo quina and the 
diuretic solanum mammoswn,—the deadly 
nightshade and the esculent egg-plant,—the 
hot capsicum and the mild fomato,—together 
with the nauseous tobacce, the deleterious 
datura stramonium, and the atropa mandra- 
gora,—thus arranging together plants which 
are endowed with medicinal powers of an 
extraordinary nature, and others whose die- 
tetic virtues render them of the deepest 
value for the nourishment of the human 
species. None of the arguments adduced, 
and I must refer you to the authors to 
whom I have alluded, and to De Canpotte, 
are, to my mind, satisfactory. It is stated 
that the potato and the egg-plant must be 
submitted to culinary preparation before 
they can be divested of their narcotic pro- 
perty, but the action of heat will not dissi- 
pate the principles upon which this power 
depends in the plant (the hyoscyamus niger ) 
of which I am about to speak ; for most me- 
lancholy instances are upon record of the 
deaths of large numbers of persons in the 
same family, who have eaten of the root 
after it has been boiled, frequent mistakes 
having occurred in which it has been taken 
as food instead of the parsnip. I feel it 
right to make these observations because, 
from the name given to the order, all the 
plants which rank under it might be ima- 
gined to partake of the deadly nature of 
some of the family from which its appella- 
tion has been derived; and also from the 
remark which has been made, “ that a 
knowledge of the properties of one plant 
is a guide tothe practitioner, which enables 
him to substitute some other that is natu- 
rally allied to it, and physicians on foreign 
stations may direct their inquiries not em- 
pirically, but upon fixed principles, into the 
qualities of medicinal plants which nature 
has provided in every regien for the alle- 
viation of the maladies peculiar to it. 
That this is a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished I grant, and I yet hope that 
the time may come when systematic botany 
shall be so perfect, that the medical man 
may, from the organization of a plant, judge 
of its effects; but, as Linnaus observes in 
his Diary, « the key to a complete natural 





order, of a and of accuracy, but which 
has defects which truth requires to have 
pointed out, for the promotion of the object 
which we must all have in view. 

I wish to direct your attention at the pre- 
sent moment to those plants associated in 
this order, which possess any marked ano- 
dyne or soporific qualities, and which have 
classed in the systems of materia 
medica under the head of “ Narcotics.” 
The one which comes nearest to opium in 
its effects, which is occasionally employed 
instead of it, and which, judiciously admi- 
nistered, is capable of affording, in many 
forms of disease, the most speedy and cer- 
tain relief, is niger, or henbane. 
The systematic name is derived from the 
Greek, from two words signifying hog’s- 
bean, from the similarity of its capsule to 
the shape of the bean, and from its being 
eaten by the hog; its adjective name is de- 
rived from the black colour of its seed, 
which distinguishes it from the albus, or 
white. Its English name springs from its 
deleterious effects upon fowls, the word 
bane being added in the old Saxon to any 
living object that was killed on eating any 
substance. Thus we have “ wolf's-bane,” 
“ rat’s-bane,” and similar expressions. 

This plant is indigenous, and grows in 
many parts of Great Britain, on waste 
grounds and heaths, and it luxuriates prin- 
cipally on dry calcareous soils, It is found 
on various spots in the vicinity of London; 
thus, it is observable on Barnes Common, 
on Putney Heath, and on Wimbledon Com- 
mon. Some of our botanists have found it 
upon Hampstead Heath, within a very short 
time, but it now appears to be entirely extir- 
pated from that neighbourhood. The Lon- 
don market is pretty abundantly supplied 
from the Isle of Thane , and likewise from 
the neighbourhood of Colchester. It has a 
very disagreeable odour. You will find 
very accurate descriptions of all the parts 
of the plant in Woopviite’s Botany, and 
likewise in the London and Edinburgh 
Dispensatories ; I shall, therefore, not oc- 
cupy your time in describing it minutely, 
but merely observe to you that the root is 
fusiform, brown externally, and white 
within; that it is long, thick, and wrinkled; 
and that it is necessary for you to be aware 
that it has often been mistaken and eaten for 
the parsnip; that the leaves, which are em- 
ployed medicinally, are large, soft, woolly, 
pointed at the ends, somewhat clammy, and 
of a sea- colour; they have a foetid, 

smell], which, in some indivi- 
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duals, is apt to ace hea and stupor 
” | whilst the, ‘doe are re ae and newly- 


The flowers are of a straw-yellow colour, 
and, for the most pert, reticulated with 
dark purple veins ; there is a variety found, 
however, without these veins. stem 
rises to a height of two or three feet; it is 
covered with soft white hairs, and is some- 
what viscid and adhesive. It flowers in the 
month of July. According to the experi- 
ments of Orrita, the energy of the plant 
much depends upon the season of the year 
in which it is gathered ; in the spring it is 
almost inert, but when vegetation has ad- 
vanced it is much more active; and, 
according to Mr. Hovuton, it is only in the 
second year of its growth that the active 
principles are fully developed. Dioscoripes 
has fully described the two varieties of 
hyoscyamus, and discusses their powers. 
He says that they produce sleep and mad- 
ness, and are, therefore, condemned in 
common use. He speaks of an extract 
made from the seed and the leaves, and also 
mentions the uses to which these parts of 
the plant have been applied, and the power 
they possess of alleviating pain, and also of 
producing an alienation of mind, which he 
describes as similar to that of drunkenness, 
which, he says, easily yields to remedies. 
There is nothing among the classics very in- 
teresting on it; all that has been written 
has been collected by Joannes Bopaus, in 
his Commentary upon THeorwrastus ; and 
at the end of the ninth book you will finda 
description of H. us niger, luteus, et 
albus, with the remarks made by Puirny and 
by AELtan, and an inquiry as to other names 
by which it was known among the ancients. 
A singular story is quoted from AELIAN, as 
to the sagacity of swine, who are gravely 
declared to be not unacquainted with medi- 
cine. They have the skill of discovering a 
remedy, near the water, for the bad effects 
which are produced upon them by eating 
this herb, which, it appears, causes para- 
lysis of the hinder limbs. Swine have, in 
almost all countries, been considered to 
possess a species of Aisculapian tact, and 
the discovery of the hot mineral springs at 
Bath has been attributed to their superior 
judgment. Our English herbalists describe 
hyoscyamus, and tell us of its poisonous 
effects. It is the root of the plant which 
has been supposed to be SHakesreare’s 
“ insane root, which takes the reason pri- 
soner ;” but he has ascribed to it, with all 
the wondrous power of his imagination, 
most extraordinary virulence, and he selects 
it as the means employed in so mysterious 
and dark a manner for the murder of Ham- 
Ler’s father :— 

“ With juice of cursed hebenon, in a vial, 

He, in the porches of mine ear, did pour 

The distilment, whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with the blood of man, 

That, swift as , it courses thro’ 
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a 
fice tepteams which cor- 
responds so well with the delineations of 
the disease by our early physicians, such 
as Sir Tutopore Mayerne and Dante 


tetters have been caused by henbane. The 
idea of pouring poison into the ear was 
common, and we find, from a line of Aimi- 
Ltus Macer, that this very herb was so em- 
ployed to destroy worms :— 

* Auribus infusus vermes succus necat ejus.” 


Parkinson and Gerarp both speak of 
the plant, and make use of the same des- 
cription of its effects. It is very amusing 
to find those herbalists, who themselves be- 
lieved in so many marvels, and were creda- 
lous of every tale of wonder, chuckling at 
the folly of others who, suffering from tooth- 
ach, were induced to try the fumes of hen- 
bane: “ Diverse cunning knaves who would 
get money from them, causing such to hold 
their mouths over warm water, into which 
lutestrings are cunningly conveyed,” for as 
they were of catgut, on falling into the 
fluid they became swollen, and apparently 
floated about, which these doctors persuad- 
ed their patients were the worms which, 
even to this day, are supposed by the unin- 
itiated to be the cause of toothach. Par- 
KINSON gives us an instance of a young 
woman who thus inhaled the fumes, and 
was for three days “ so troubled in her 
senses that she seemed drunk.” 

Hyoscyamus has undergone the” most 
minute analysis, and the result has been, 
that a vegetable alkaloid, to which the ap- 
pellation of “ Hyoscyamine” has been 
given, is recognized as the constituent prin- 
ciple to which it owes its narcotic influ- 
ence, In the year 1834, the Seciety of 
P. of Paris offered a prize to a 

writer of the best essay upon the — 
alkaloids present in the solanw; and 
Annales de Pharmacie, and also = the 
Journal de Pharmacic, appeared a digest of 
all that had been done to arrive at the pro- 
per conclusions relating to hyoscyamine, 
atropine, daturine, and solanine. It is to 
Messrs. Geicer and Hesse that we are in- 
debted for the knowledge of the steps to be 
taken for obtaining hyoscyamine, and of 
the properties with which it is endowed. 
It is exceedingly difficult to extract this 
principle, on account of its extraordinary 
solubility in water, or rather on account of 
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the rapid changes which take place when it 

comes into contact either with water or the 

free alkalies. The change which it then 

undergoes renders it soluble in water in 

every proportion, and even facilitates its 
position, 

Hyoscyamine is much more easily ob- 
tained from the seeds than from any other 
part of the plant. They are acted upon by 
alcohol, and to this solution lime is add 
the result of which is a precipitation; this 
is to be digested in diluted sulphuric gcid. 
The sulphate of hyoscyamine is thus ob- 
tained, and held in solution, from which the 
acid is to be taken by the addition of pow- 
dered carbonate of soda, and the hyoscya- 
mine is consequently precipitated in a free 
state. It is quickly to be taken from the 
water and dried. The last step is to obtain 
it colourless, by dissolving it in water, fil- 
tering it through animal charcoal, and then 
evaporating the solution. As the process 
is one of considerable nicety, and requires 
much manipulation, the product is often 
very trifling, after much labour. The hyos- 
cyamine crystallizes in transparent needles, 
which are inodorous, and little soluble in 
water; the taste is somewhat similar to 
that of tobacco. The least quantity pro- 
duces a dilatation of the pupil, which lasts 
during a long time. It forms with acids 
neutral salts, which are, like hyoscyamine, 
very poisonous. Hyoscyamine is very 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. Even the 
vapour arising from it during the experi- 
ment made by Branpes, caused headach, 
nausea, vomiting, and giddiness; and such 
was the effect of this and of atropine upon 
him, that he was obliged to desist from fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The poisonous powers of hyoscyamus are 
not confined to man and to the gallinaceous 
tribe ; and fishes are destroyed by it, 
and though horses,cows, and sheep will feed 
upon it, yet they more generally refuse it. 
Scattered about a house it drives away 
mice. Orrita relates fourteen experiments 
which he tried upon dogs. In the first, two 
drachms of the dried leaves given to one 
dog, and three ounces of the fresh root, 
gathered in April, produced little or no 
effect. In the second, a dog was made to 
take eight ounces of the juice, obtained from 
hree s of the fresh root, gathered in 
the | April, and death, after some hours, with 
slight narcotic effects, occurred. The other 
experiments prove that the juice and decoc- 
tion of the root of the henbane, in full vege- 
tation, produce serious symptoms when 
introduced into the stomach, but that their 
effects are diminished if they be employed 
in the spring; that the juice of the leaves 
is less active; that the watery extract ob- 
tained by boiling the plant, when it is not 
sufficiently developed, is much less active 
than the watery extract obtained by eva 
rating the juice of the fresh plant, in its full 
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vegetation; that whether the juice and 
decoction are to be applied upon the cellu- 
lar texture, hea into the > Ae pa or taken 
into the stomach, they are futa 

To man e-behof: tha viet is very 
noxious, and some individuals who can 
take with impunity the largest doses of 
opium, and the other narcotics, are unable 
to bear the effects of either the black or the 
white hyoscyamus. Of this, that gre st and 
revered teacher of the medical art, Hatter, 
gives us an ioteresting example, in a case 
which occurred whilst he was a student at 
the University of Leyden. A young friend 
who was with him attending the Toles of 
Boernaave, tried a vumber of experiments 
upon himself. He took with impunity 
aconite, dog’s-bane, and the berries of the 
atropha belladonna, but was overpowered 
by the seeds of henbane, and = nearly 

id a severe penalty for his experiments. 

e suffered for some time a ler mental 
alienation, and became paralyzed; from 
this state the skill of his learned 
fortunately recovered him. A case of a 
student of physic is related hy Dr. Hamu- 
ton, of Edinburgh, where the seed of the 
white hyoscyamus produced insensibility 
and convulsions, with most alarming pros- 
trations of strength, although he had been 
previously in the babit of obtaining sleep 
by narcotics, and also by the seeds of hyos- 
cyamus. 

The peculiarities attendant upon this poi- 
son are well described by Cnoavet, in the 
Journal de Leroux et Corvisart. Twoyoung 
men ate some young shoots of the hyoscy- 
amus niger, which had been dressed in 
olive oil, at about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing; in a very short time it seemed to them 
as if the ground flew from under them ; 
their countenances became stupid, their 
tongues lost their power, and their limbs 
were benumbed, M, Cuoeurt was called 
in, and found them at two in the afternoon 
with their eyes haggard, the pupils very 
much dilated, Pers look fixed and dull, 
their breathing very difficult, the pulse 
small and intermitting. Besides these 
there were risus sardonicus, loss of voice, 
lock-jaw, loss of sense, aberration of mind, 
and that union of delirium and coma which 
is called “ typhomania.” Theirextremities 
were cold, the lower limbs paralyzed, the 
upper ones agitated by convulsive motions, 
To all these alarming symptoms were super- 
added carphologia, or those singular spas- 
modic twitchings and motions which seem 
to have for their object the picking of 
minute particles, or of flies, and to which 
the name of “ floccitatio,” or “ crocidis- 
mus,” has been given by some medical 
authorities. Emetics and glysters were 


first employed, then the administration of 
some vinegar in large doses was adopted, 
with frictions over the whole of the body. 





One of the sufferers, who freely vomited, 


and had abundant evacuations, was ly 
restored, and soon enjoyed his intelectual 
faculties ; the other was ex myebns vow deli- 
rious, but 8 purgative ines soon 
restored to him his faculties, speech, sen- 
sibility, and motion. 

The most marked symptoms which you 
will find in almost all cases are the great 
disturbance of the intellectual faculties, loss 
of speech, and affections of the eye. Wer- 
per, who relates the cases of several 
who ate some root of wild endive, amongst 
which were two roots of hyoscyamus, tells 
us that the monks were rendered mad 
ridiculous, and that the pupils of the e 
were dilated. They were cured by the is. 
tilled water of juniper berries, one only 
remaining ill; and he who before saw ex- 
tremely well, no longer distinguished objects 
without the aid of spectacles. 

In the Philosophical Transactions is to be 
found a paper describing the cases seen by 
Dr. Porovittat, of Toucy, in France; nine 
persons were poisoned by the root, some 
were Spenellions ¢ and convulsed, others Bow’ 
ed occasionally; protrusion of the eyes, con 
tortion of the ‘mouth, and delirium, were 
present in all of them, Emetics restored 
them ; at first they saw all objects double, 
which then appeared to them to be of a 
scarlet colour. 

Gaven observes that opiam, mandrake, 
and hyoscyamus, when applied to, or near, 
the eye, produce dilatation of the, pupil 
when they are employed to relieve any 
pain that may affect the eye. Ray had 
stated, too, that he had seen, on those oc- 
casions, a similar effect produced by sola- 
num; and Borrnaave relates a case of a 
lady of rank who had a small ulcer below 
the eye, for which, as it was suspected to 
be cancerous, a portion of the fresh leaf of 
belladonna was applied. In the space of a 
single night she lost all power of motion of 
the pupil of the eye, which remained dilated 
even whilst it was exposed to the most bril- 
liant light. The leaf being removed, the 
mobility of the pupil was restored. The 
very interesting fact that the approximation 
of hyoscyamus, or of belladonna, to the eye, 
or its application to that organ, caused a 
temporary dilatation of the pupil, remained, 
however, long unthought of, and was not 
applied to any practical purpose, until a 
gentleman, who was preparing the extract 
of belladonna for Remmanvs, at Hamburgh, 
by accident applied a piece of the herb to 
his eye, when The effect remained for three 
weeks. The circumstances attendast upon 
it are narrated by Remmarvs, who describes 
the ideas to which they gave rise in his 
mind as to the possibility of inducing a 
species of paralysis during the extraction of 
the crystalline lens ; thus rendering the opc - 
ration easier, and preventing the incon- 
venience which arises from the sudden sen- 
sation of light upon the eye, 
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The opportunities for acquiring informa- 
tion upon the subject are comparatively few 
in this country. the eyes are no 
so much inquired into by the medical pro- 
fession generally as to enable us to attain 
much knowledge on the subject. Operations 
on the eye are by few individuals, 
who seldom give us the result of their ex- 
perience, so that we are principally indebted 
to forei for the hints which we have 
received. Professor Hiuty, of Gottingen, 

blished, at Bremen, in the year 1801, some 
teresting facts, and Professor Scumrv’, in 
Vienna, tried both hyoscyamus and bella- 
donna externally and internally. Mr. Wisu- 
art made us acquainted with their views, 
in a paper which he gave to the profession 
upon a case which occurred to him of con- 
genital cataract, with some observations on 
the means of artificially dilating the pupil 
in the operations of exracting and depress- 
ing the cataract. From these and other 
sourees we gather the fact, that a drachm 
of extract of hyescyamus, which acts more 
mildly than belladonna, in an ounce of 
water, forms a solution of which a few drops 
are instilled into the eye, and kept there for 
w# short time, the head being bent back- 
wards, The eye is then observed to be pre- 
cisely in the same state as in a case of com- 
plete amaurosis, the iris motionless, and so 
far drawn back that a ring is formed, scarcely 
a line in breadth, with its inner edge turned 
a little backward, se that its anterior sur- 
face is concave toward the central point. 
No pain, nor any redness, is consequent 
upon the influx of the fluid; the paralysis 
of the pupil comes on in an hour, and re- 
mains for five or six hours. The contracting 
power of the iris is again regained by the 
rubbing on the eyebrows a small quantity 
of cajeput oil. The hyoscyamus affords the 
means of ascertaining whether it be a cap- 
sular, lenticular, fluid, or firm cataract, and 
is an auxiliary during the operation. This 
is a subject of deep interest, which the 
limits to which I am necessarily confined 
will scarcely allow me to dwell upon. There 
is, however, a paper of very considerable 
value ia the Medical and Physical Journal, 
for 1813, which you may consult with great 
advantage to yourselves, as it elucidates 
many points of importance. 

Vision is sometimes very singularly af- 
feeted by all the plants which are called 
“ mareotics,” and rank in the class of which 
T am now speaking. Objects appear to be 
tinged with a great variety of colours, while 
belladonna, hyoscyamus, or datura stramo- 
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niuta, are exercising their influence. I have 
heard a patient, under the control of bella- 
donna, speak of seeing every object as if 
coloured by the rainbow, and describing 
the different hues, almost as they appear 
through the prismatic spectrum, Still, 
however, it appears that these vegeta- 
bles do not produce any effect upon the 
optic nerve, or upon its expansion at the 
bottom of the eye, the iris alone being the 
seat of their operation. 

As an enema, hyoscyamus, in any quan- 
tity, cannot be administered, Garonwaxn, 
in the Ephemerides, tells us he has seen a 
decoction of the leaves, thus employed, pro- 
duce furious delirium, and his opinion and 
trial of its employment are borne out by 
the concurrent testimony of other indivi- 
duals. Dr. Picarp tried it in a ease of 
diseased uterus, and the symptoms that pre- 
sented themselves were of a most alarming 
character ; almost all the signs which cha- 
raeterize apoplexy were present, together 
with those which more immediately belong 
to the narcotic. HureLanp recommended, 
at one time, the fumes to be inhaled in ner- 
vous and spasm dlic complaints; but not- 
withstanding every precaution was taken, 
the vapours produced tremors, vertigo, and 
difficult respiration. Boeruaave was affect - 
edt with general trembling, and a sensation 
similar to drunkenness, in consequence of 
his preparing a plaster of which henbane 
was a principal ingredient. The effect pro- 
duced upon the mental faculties is essen- 
tially different from that which I have de- 
scribed to you as occurring from opium and 
its preparations, for whilst sopor, or deep 
sleep, is the characteristic attendant on this 
drug, we find, in the cases of hyoscyamus, 
mental alienation, to which succeeds stupe- 
faction; the texture of the stomach is, if 
we may judge from the experiments of 
Orrta, not at all affected, inflammation not 
presenting itself. Opportunities of exami- 
nation after death have not been so frequent 
as to enable us to arrive at any positive in- 
formation of the appearances which might 
be expected, nor have we any data upon 
which we can rely for the explanation of 
the phenomena which are perceptible upon 
the swallowing of any quantity of henbane, 
but which, for the most part, seem only to 
be referred to an action upon the cerebral 
system, 
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By M. MAGENDIE, 


Lecture XIII. 


Sexstprity. Nerves or THE Face (con- 
tinued) :—Discoveries of Modern Pi 
logists. Are general Sensibility, the | © 
special of the Senses, of different 
Natures, and do they act the one indepen- 
pa sie weg Fallacy of the Opinion that 

Inflammation is a Result of a Heighten- 
ing of the Nervous Sensibility. Ophthalmia 
half the Cornea only. Function of the Fifth 
Nerve. Limit to the Effect of some Physi- 
ological ry ym offered at the Median 
Line of the Body. Some Degree of Sen- 
sibility possessed a the Seventh Nerve. 


GentLemMeN:—We have spoken of the 
functions of the nervous system, and have 
shown what a great variety of phenomena 
present themselves during the study of this 
curious and important system. We com. 
menced our examination with the function 
of sensibility, and took up the latter in the 
face, where it manifests itself with great 
inteosity, Anatomy, as I am sure you have 
fully convinced yourselves, furnishes no 
means whatever of ascertaining the nature 
of these fanctious, and when the greater 
part of our knowledge of the nervous system 
consisted in anatomical i writers 
universally admitted that the sensibility of 
the face depended on two nerves, the facial, 
or seventh nerve, and the fifth nerve. That 
period is not very far removed from our own 
time. The same writers imagined that the 
two nerves acted in exactly the same man- 
ner, and hence they did not attempt to erect 
any distinction between them. Repeated 
observations, however, and experiments, 
made by some modern physiologists, have 
demonstrated the contrary, and establish the 
fact that the functions of these two nerves 
are completely and diametrically opposite. 
Amongst those who have observed in our 
own time, we find one who has pushed this 
distinction to an extreme which is not ex- 
actly consistent with facts. Sir C. Beur 
affirms that the facial nerve does not manifest 
any species of sensibility whatever. This 
is a complete error. Compared with the 
sensibility of the fifth nerve, that of the 
seventh is excessively small; but however 
insignificant it may be, some degree of sen- 
sibility nevertheless exists in it. Thus the 


two nerves which we have just now men- 
tioned preside over different functions, and 
it is the fifth nerve which is specially des- 
tined to supply the face with sensibility. 





The latter part of the human , how- 
ever, is theseat of a sensibility quite t 
from that which is connected with move- 


ment, or general sensibility ; I mean the sen- 
sibility of the “sensations,” as they are 
called, hearing, for example, seeing, smell- 
ing, &c.; and when we speak of the “ sensi- 
bility of man,” it is generally to some of 
these functions, or their ensemble, that we 
refer. The idealogists have interpreted the 
latter mode of sensibility in different ways, 
and, according as each professed a peculiar 
theory, employed it more or less in their 
explanation of the phenomena of the intel- 
ligence. This _ a highly delicate question, 
which we shall endeavour to resolve, as wa 
have done many others, by experiment, and 
not by theory. The point to be determined 
is, whether the general sensibility and 
special sensibility, or that of the senses, are 
of a different nature ; whether one may act 
independently of the other or not. One 
thing certain, however, is, that a faculty 
may be exercised not only when we have a 
consciousness of its acting, and perceive 
the cause which sets it going, but also when 
the act determining it takes place without 
our being conscious either of the existence 
of the cause, or of the transmission of its 
effect to the external surface of the body. 
The two modes of sensibility now mentioned 
have been en for a great length of time ; 
but, again I it is by experiment 
alone that we have acquired any exact 
knowledge as to their nature and modes of 
existence. 

Let us turn to the fifth pair of nerves. 
Here is the young rabbit on which we prac- 
ticed the division of the fifth nerve in the 
interior of the cranium during the course of 
our last lecture. The animal, as you may 
perceive, continues to present all the phe- 
nomena which we have already indicated ; 
in addition to which let me draw your at- 
tention to the inflammation and opacity of 
the cornea, an inevitable consequence of 
dividing this nerve, or its branches to the 
organ of vision. Remark, again, how com- 
4 the sensibility of this side of the 

has disappeared. 

These phenomena are not the result of 
some accidental circumstance ; they present 
themselves constantly whenever e nerve 
has been divided ; we produce them at will; 
and if a certain — of persons still 
refuse believing their existence, it is only 
because they have never performed or 
witnessed the experiments which you have 
seen. Such, at ieast, is the only way in 
which I can explain their incredulity, It 
is difficult to persuade many men of the 
trath of what they do not see themselves ; 
hence, a we may excuse their igno- 
rance, and the strange and absurd ideas 
they still entertain on many of the pheno- 
mena of the nervous system. Thus, to give 
you an example, nearly all the authors who 
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have written on inflammation tell us, that 
an exaltation of the nervous power, or in- 
fluence, is one of the first determining causes 
of the inflammatory action in the vessels. 
The experiment performed on this animal 
completely demonstrates the error of this 
th . Three or four days ago we divided 
the nerve on one side of the face in this 
little rabbit, yet you see how we produced 
rapid and severe in symptoms, 
not by exalting or exciting the nervous sen- 
sibility of the part, bat, on the contrary, 
by completely annihilating its sensibility. 
Look, here, at the cornea, it is abual 

opaque; in another day or two the whole 
surface will be impermeable to light, and 
you will then have an op nity of ob- 
serving other phenomena of the most inter- 
esting kind, 

While speaking of inflammation of the 
cornea, I cal to mind a curious circum- 
stance mentioned by some writers on dis- 
eases of the eye, viz., the existence of an 
horizontal or of a vertical ophthalmia. This 
may appear ridiculous when it is first 
announced ; however, I shall presently per- 
form an experiment which throws some 
light on this point of pathology ; by divid- 
ing a certain portion of the cerebellum I 
will give rise to the development of inflam- 
mation, occupying only the inferior half of 
the cornea. We may not, perhaps, as yet 
be in a condition to explain these pheno- 
mena of inflammation in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner, but they are not the less curi- 
ous, while the experimental facts which 
are connected with them are above all 
doubt. 

As yet we have spoken merely of the sen- 
sibility of the surface of the face, but all the 
orifices situated in that part of the body, 
such as the entrance into the nares, the 
mouth and lips, the eye, &c., are endowed 
with at sensibility. And here a ques- 
tion of some interest presents itself. Is the 
sensibility the same in all these different 
parts? Is the general sensibility the only 
one which they possess, or has each part 
its peculiar species’ As to a difference in 
degree existing, we can have no doubt. Thus 
you all know how excessively sensible the 
orifice of the larynx is; the cavity is still 
more sensible, but the trachea and bronchi 
possess little or no sensibility at all. To 
illustrate what we have said above, let us 
take the example of the nose; the mucous 
membrane lining the interior of this cavity 
is, as every one knows, from the effects of 
snuff, endowed with a considerable share 
of sensibility. And here we might inquire 
whether this sensibility is really special; 
but we shall inquire into this point by-and- 
by ; to-day I propose merely examining the 
sensibility of the nose in connection with 
the fifth pair of nerves. Thus, if you pinch, 
cut, or otherwise irritate the interior of the 
nares after having divided the fifth nerve 
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within the cranium, the animal does not 
manifest the least sign of pain. The appli- 
cation of the vapour of ammonia, or even 
touching the pituitary membrane with 
liquid ammonia, does not seem to determine 
the slightest sensation of feeling. You can 
Prot | obtain comparative results by apply- 
ing these substances to the opposite nostril, 
whose nerve is intact: the animal at once 
evinces acute sensation by its struggles 
and cries. This shows evidently that the 
sensibility which we develop in the interior 
of the nostril, by introducing any irritating 


y | powder, &c., only manifests itself when the 


fifth nerve is intact. Destroy the nerve, 
and you annihilate not only the general sen- 
sibility of the face, but also the sensibility 
of the nares. The same remark applies to 
the tongue, the lips, the gums, the soft 
palate, the eyelids, and the surface of the 
eye-ball; sensibility is lost in all those 
parts by dividing the trunk of the fifth 
nerve. 

There still remains, however, an import- 
ant question to be decided, viz., whether, in 
destroying the general sensibility by a sec- 
tion of the fifth nerve, we also destroy 
special sensibility, smell, taste, for ex- 
ample. We shall presently recur to this 
point, for it is one of the highest importance, 
not merely as involves physiological pheno- 
mena, but on account of the practical 
deductions with which it is calculated to 
furnish us. In the meantime I may recall 
to your minds the fact, that when we placed 
a bottle of ammonia under the nostril of 
this little rabbit, after having divided the 
fifth nerve, the animal did not seem con- 
scious of its presence. However, we should 
know exactly whether ammonia acts on the 
pituitary membrane as a caustic or as a 
vapour. 

It is unnecessary to multiply experiments 
in demonstration of a fact which is so clear ; 
and hence you may lay it down as a law 
that is perfectly established in physiology, 
namely, that the fifth pair of nerves governs 
the sensibility of all parts of the face, and 
of its principal orifices. 

I should mention to you a fact, with which 
you are all, probably, acquainted, that the 
action of each nerve, and, consequently, the 
results of any experiments made upon it, 
are limited by the median line of the body. 
This remark, true in a eral way, requires 
some qualification, hen you divide the 
trunks of nerves which are detached from 
the brain ir front of the medulla oblongata, 
the phenomena manifest themselves on the 
same side of the body, and are limited by 
the median line; but the same uniformity 
is not observed for parts supplied with 
nervous filaments from the upper part of the 
spinal marrow, where the decussation of 
some filaments and their anastomoses may 
modify the results of experiments. Thus, if 








you ask whether: the sensibility of the ex- 
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ternal ear, and of the external auditory fora- 
a by dividing the fifth 
nerve ? T must answer, No; 
and the reason is, that the ex’ parts 
of the ear and the auditory tube are fur- 
ith other nerves, which serve to 
the sensibility. You may see a 
this in the little animal which is 
before us, the fifth nerve has been 
c tely divided on one side, yet the sen- 
sibility of, the parts just mentioned remains 
undiminished on that side. This fact shows 
how necessary it is to test all our assertions 
in physiology by experiment. Authors have 
the habit of repeating that the sen- 
sibility of these parts is similar to that of 
the face, and, like the latter, dependent on 
the fifth pair of nerves; but I will now de- 
monstrate the contrary, and show you that 
the sensibility of the external ear and its 
foramen persists after the complete division 
of the nerve in question. Here I must ob- 
serve beforehand, that if the animal do not 
show any great symptoms of sensibility 
when I touch the external ear on the side 
at which the fifth nerve has been divided, it 
is because that of his body is naturally 
but little sensible. 

{Here the Professor touched the orifice of 
the ear, on which the animal gave signs of 
feeling, though feebly.] 

The question of special sensation comes 
next in order; but as I have a great deal to 
say on this part of the subject, I prefer 
treating it, ex profess, in a separate lec- 
ture ; to-day I shall confine myself to show- 
ing you the influence which the nerve of the 
fifth pair exercises ov that of the seventh. 
You have seen how the seventh nerve is not 
entirely deprived of sensibility, as some 
physiologists assert, although it 
that property in a degree much, very much, 
inferior to the fifthuerve, I have exposed 
the facial nerve in this young dog ; it has 
been carefully isolated from all the sur- 
rounding parts. I now raise it up, and 
when I pinch it the animal, as you see, gives 
evident si of feeling, When the force 
with which I pinch is increased, it even 
cries, and makes an effort to escape. The 
sensibility of which you have now witnessed 
the proof, has, however, this very peculiar 
character, that it is connected with the in- 
tegrity of the fifth nerve, upon whose influ- 
ence its full and complete exercise depends. 
Let us now demonstrate this latter assertion 
by an experiment. [Here M. Macenpie 
seized a young dog, and having made an 
incision below the base of the zygomatic 
arch, divided the temporal muscle until he 
came down upon the cranium. A portion 


i] 


of the temporal fossa was then removed, and 
the trunk of the fifth nerve exposed. The 
operation lasted about twenty minates.] 
You must not (resumed the Professor) in- 
troduce your instruments too freely within 
the cavity of the skull, least the brain 
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be injured, and your experiment fail; we 
seem to have exposed the nerye,and divided 
it, without any accident of this kind. 

You must remember that when I pinched 
the seventh nerve, about half an hour ago, 
the animal gave evident signs of his having 
felt me. I then said the sensibility was 
intimately connected with, and dependent 
on, the fifth nerve. Let us now see if this 
be true. The fifth nerve has heen, I think, 
completely divided across, and the sensibi- 
lity of the eres oo the same nti meee 
accordingly have disappeared, ere 
Professor pinched and irritated the seveuth 
nerve in various ways without the animal 
giving any of the signs of sensibility which 
he formerly did when the same nerve was 
touched before the division.] This expe- 
riment demonstrates, as clearly as any ex- 
perimental process could possibly do, that 
the sensibility of the seventh, or facial nerve, 
depends on the integrity of the fifth. 

In my next lecture I propose examining 
the functions of the three nerves which are 
distributed to the larynx, and several ques- 
tions allied to the physiology of the larynx. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF 


COMPOUND FRACTURES OF THE 
SKULL, 
AND THE SUBSTITUTION OF COLD TO THR 
HEAD POR VENBSECTION, 


By Hamitton Acper Roperts, Esq., Sur- 
geon, Bangor, N. W. 

Peruaps few subjects connected with sur- 
gery have more deservedly engaged the at- 
tention of practitioners, than the management 
of compound fractures of theskull. On this 
point the most diametrically opposite opi- 
nions are entertained. Sir x. Cooper, and 
Sir B. Brodie, recommended the employ- 
ment of the trephine, or elevator, in all 
cases of compound fractures with depres- 
sion, whether symptoms denoting compres- 
sion exist ornot; while Desault, Abernethy, 
and Dease, have insisted that no attempts 
should be made to elevate the depressed 
bone unless the symptoms indicating an 
injurious degree of pressure are de- 
cided, The advocates for the employment 
of the trephine state, that, if the bone 
be left depressed, praperere will most 


probably occur, and matter, having no 
means of escape, will Peas (ald Fh 
also, that, although no injurious ¢ - 


uences should immediately happen, 

de bone may at a future period 
cause such mischief as to demand the appli- 
cation ofthe trephine. To the first argument 
it may be said,—Cannot the surgeon, in 
most instances, prevent inflammation aad 
the suppurative process by adhering to a 





rigorous antiphlogistic treatment? To the 
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The trephinisis (if I may be 
permitted to use that term) have, however, 
to reply to afew questions. Is not the 
cu away of a portion of bone a serious 


sensitive and tender organ, the brain, has 
before received? Are the dangers of injuring 
the dura mater, of inducing sloughing of 
that membrane, and of hernia cerebri, to be 

ised? That such severe consequences 
do tly follow the application of the 
trephine cannot be denied, and unless 
more t argaments be brought forward 
to justify the necessity of having recourse to 
that instrument, the practical surgeon may 
feel satisfied that the safest and most ju- 
dicious practice will be to interfere only 
when urgent symptoms of compression, 
which bloodletting &c. have failed to over- 
come, are present. The following cases of 
compound depressed fractures may prove 
interesting in illustrating the propriety of 
pursuing this line of treatment :— 


Case 1.—John Williams, wt, 22, a quar- 
ryman, fell from a rock to a depth of more 
than forty feet. He was stunned for some 
time after the accident, and had lost much 
blood from the wound. He was brought to 
Bangor on the 9th of March, 1830, at 12, 
aM. An extensive wound, situated im- 
mediately above the tuberosity of the oc- 
cipital bone, exposed to view a transverse 
fracture, which extended oneach side to the 
lambdoid suture. The inferior portion of 
bone was depressed to a distance of nearly 
three lines, and the pericranium was sepa- 
rated to a considerable extent from the 
bone. Two branches of the occipital artery, 
which bled freely, were secured, and the 
lips of the wound brought together by ad- 
hesive straps. The patient is now perfectly 
sensible, and does not experience much 


pain, 

Eight p.m. Twelve ounces of blood were 
taken from the arm, and an aperient mixture 
was prescribed. 

10th. The patient felt very comfortable 
throughout the day, but severe pain in the 
head came on during the night. The medi- 
cine produced several loose evacuations. 

itth. Has passed a restless night. 
Tongue clean, but dry; pulse 84. 
scalp around the wound is very painful, and 
has a feel. There is tamefaction 
over the w of the head. A blood 
serous fluid escapes from the wana 
Bloodletting repeated, and the aperient 
mixture continued.—Vespere. There is 
less headach ; bowels freed twice. 
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of the almost entirely removed, The 

i the wound is puralent ; 
tongue clean; bowels open; but little 
thirst. From this time daily and rapid 
improvements took place. The aw 
discharged cured on the 25th of h. 


Cast 2.—William Jones, xt. 17, received 
a blow on the head from a piece of rock on 
the 26th of November, 1832. There was a 
wound on the left side of the head, about 
three inches long, commencing a little above 
the antitragus, and extending obliquely up- 
wards and backwards. The fracture fol 
lowed the direction of the posterior part of 
the squamous suture, proceeding downwards 
as far as the meeting of that sutare with 
the lambdoidal. A portion of bone was 
driven in, to a depth of the quarter of an 
inch. There was copious hemorrhage, 
proceeding, apparently, from the lateral 
sinus. The patient is quite sensible. The 
edges of the wound were brought together, 
and Schmucker’s lotion was applied to the 
head.—Vespere. There is great pain in the 
head ; pulse 90, hard ; bowels constipated. 
An aperient power ordered. 

27th. Slept well. The bowels were 
freely moved. The neighbourhood of the 
wound is very painful and tumid.— Vespere. 
Pulse 108, and hard; there is great thirst. 
The aperient repeated, and a powder, con- 
taining 10 grains of nitrate of potash and 
one-sixth of a grain of tartar emetic, to be 
taken every four hours. 
28th. There is more pain in the head; 
pulse fuller and harder, 115 ; tongue cover- 
ed with a white fur; bowels confined. A 
pint of blood was abstracted from the arm, 
and an aperient mixture ordered. The anti- 
monial powders produce much nausea, 
Cold lotions to be continued, 
29th. The patient is much better. Pulse 
softer, but frequent. The head is not so 
painful, and the wound discharges pus 


freely. The bowels have been frequently 
moved, 
30th. Has had a good night. Pulse 


soft, 76; the bowels continue open. 

Dec, 2nd. Great improvement has taken 
place; patient is free from headach and 
fever; the wound looks healthy; the cold 
applications are very agreeable. 

12th. The cold lotions left off, as there is 
no longer any heat ofthe scalp. The patient 
walked a short distance, but had slight 
giddiness. 

18th. Discharged well. 


Case.3.—Thomas Thomas, wt, 16, fell, 
(Noy, 21st, 1832,) from a rock, a distance of 
about fourteen feet ; he continued insensible 
for half an hour. There was found a wound, 
about three inches in length, upon the left 
side of the head ; immediately under the 
wound, and corresponding with it in length 





12th. Another restless night. Puffiness 
. 


and direction, being about an inch beneath 
3c 
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and parallel to the sagittal suture, there 
was detected a fracture, accompanied with 

3 pericranium was 
extensively torn, The patient complains of 
headach ; pulse 100, hard ; cold water kept 
constantly applied to the head. 

22nd, Pulse not so frequent, and rather 
soft; the scalpis very painful. The bowels 
being torpid a purgative was given, which 
produced one evacuation. 

23rd. An aperient mixture prescribed. 

24th. The bowels have been freely moved. 
There is no headach, but the wound con- 
tinues painful, and discharges much pus. 
Palse 90. 

Dec. 7th. The patient is nearly well; he 
has no fever or headach; the wound is 
rapidly cicatrizing. 

14th. Discharged cured. 


Case 4.—Benjamin Roberts, et. 16, on 
the 6th of January, 1836, was struck on the 
head by a fragment of rock ; he continued 
in an insensible state for a long time, and 
vomited frequently. Over the supero-pos- 
terior part of the left parietal bone there 
was a contused wound, which was above 
four inches in length ; the scalp was sepa- 
rated from the bone to a great extent; the 
fracture extended downwards to the tem- 
poral bone ; the posterior portion of bone 
was depressed about aninch. Considerable 
hemorrhage ensued. The patient was 
brought to Bangor at 3, P.m., at which time 
he was quite sensible, and complained much 
of pain in the head. Cold water applied to 
the scalp. To take six grains of calomel at 
bedtime. 

7th. The patient continues to suffer from 
headach, and is very thirsty. Tongue clean ; 
pulse rather quick. The wound looks well ; 
the scalp is painful to the touch, but not 
much swollen. The bowels have been 
freely evacuated. To use the cold water 
constantly. 

8th. The integuments covering the parie- 
tal and occipital bones are very painfal and 
puffy ; very little pus comes from the wound ; 
tongue coated with a thick, creamy fur. A 
saline purgative mixture ordered. Appli- 
cation of cold water continued. 

9th. Patient has had a good night; the 
scalp is less painful, and the puffiness is 
quickly disappearing. The medicine has 
procured several evacuations. 

12th, Patient going on well; pulse soft 
and regular; tongue cleaner; healthy dis- 
charge from the wound. 

23d. Daily improvement since last report. 
The patient has returned home quite well. 


Case 5.—Eleazer Prichard, et. 17, was 
brought to Bangor on the 21st of Jan., 1836. 
A crucial lacerated wound was seen on the 
scalp, covering the superior part of the left 
parietal bone, which, though not fractured 


beatea in as to the free introduction 
of a finger. ury was occasioned by 
a piece of rock, h was thrown out in 
the process of blasting, falling upon the 
vertex. The patient was not mach stunned 
after the accident. The wound was dressed 
with adhesive plaister, and linen cloths, 
dipped in cold water, were kept constantly 
applied to the head. 

22nd. The patient makes no complaint. 
Pulse weak ; tongue clean; but very little 
heat of the scalp. 

Feb. 3rd. Patient going on well; has 
neither headach nor thirst; the wound al- 
most entirely healed. 

8th. The patient discharged cured. 


Remarks.—It will be observed that blood- 
letting was had recourse to in only two of 
the foregoing cases. In the first, blood was 
abstracted twice. This depletion would not, 
I feel persuaded, have been required had 
the application of cold to the head been 
assiduously employed in this as well as in 
the other cases. Bloodletting is, even in 
the present day, too frequently carried to 
an immoderate extent; and although the 
foolish and pernicious practice ef using the 
lancet after every accident (even while pa- 
tients are in a state of collapse) is almost 
exclusively confined to the hands of empi- 
rics, still it too often happens that surgeons, 
who place too implicit a reliance upon the 
authority of books, and who are more or 
less biassed by early prejudices, consider 
the abstraction of large quantities of blood 
absolutely indispensable in the treatment of 
injuries of the head. When reaction has 
taken place, bloodletting is generally unne- 
cessary, and if too freely employed is highly 
injurious, inasmuch as it debilitates the 
system to such a degree as to render it in- 
capable of struggling with the effects of 
inflammation, and prevents the surgeon, 
when inflammation has been fully develop- 
ed, from pursuing the only means calculated 
to arrest its progress. 

Sir A. Cooper and Sir B. Brodie, although 
they agree in recommending moderate de- 
pletion, speak in strong terms against its 
abuse. The former, in his “Surgical Lec- 
tures,” makes the following remark :— 
* There are some persons who say you can- 
not bleed too much in these cases, but such 
an assertion only proves their want of un- 
derstanding.” He also gives the history of 
acase in which death was occasioned by 
excessive bloodletting. Sir B. Brodie states, 
in his “ Observations upon Injuries of the 
Head,” that “ Where bleeding been car- 
ried toa great extent, symptoms frequently 
occur which, in reality, arise from the loss 
of blood, but which the superficial observer 
will be led to attribute to injury itself.” 

As a substitate for venesection, in the 
great majority of cases, I can most confi- 





to any great extent, was, in one part, so much 


dently recommend the continued applica- 
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tion of cold to the head. This practice, it is 
true, has been alluded to, and occasionally 
praised, in various surgical works ; but, un- 
fortunately, it has seldom been properly 
appreciated, and is at present greatly neg- 
lected in this country. I have had such 
repeatedopportunities of witnessing its bene- 
ficial effects, that I conceive it to be an im- 
perative duty on my part to urge its more 

uent adoption. The mode in which I 

er to apply the cold water is as fol- 
lows :—A few folds of old linen, moistened 
in the coldest water, are placed (so as to 
facilitate evaporation) lightly upon the head, 
previously shaven, and are changed as often 
as possible. Cold water alone is preferable 
where the injuries are complicated with 
wounds ; but in contusions and simple frac- 
tures of the skull, the water may be ren- 
dered still colder by the addition of frigo- 
rific mixtures. Cold water, as a topical 
remedy, possesses the most incontestible 
advantages ; it effectually relieves the pain 
and heat which occur after injuries of the 
scalp, and seldom or never fails in prevent- 
ing the formation of those very serious con- 
sequences of contusions and wounds, viz., 
puffy tumours and erysipeles. Ihave never 
found patients to express any repugnance to 
the application of cold; on the contrary, it 
proves so agreeable to them, that they re- 
quire not to be told to be careful in having 
the cold cloths frequently renewed. Cases 
will, undoubtedly, sometimes offer them- 
selves which will demand the abstraction 
of blood; but, with those exceptions, the 
employment of cold applications, active 
purging, strict attention to diet, and perfect 
rest, will seldom disappoint us in bringing 
about a favourable termination. 

Bangor, North Wales, Feb. 7, 1837. 





CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—I take the liberty of forwarding to 
you the following case of hydrophobia. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

James Grorce Davey, M.R.C.S., &c. 
Mild-end Terrace, Portsea, 
Feb, 2nd, 1837. 


On Christmas-day last I was desired by 
my partner, Mr. Gardiner, to visit a lad of 
the name of Martin, by trade a butcher, 
who, he said, I should find labouring under 
very unequivocal symptoms of hydropho- 
bia. On entering the chamber I found him 
lying on his back, with his neck and chest 
exposed, his arms fully extended, and his 
countenance expressing the utmost horror 
and anxiety. He complained of a torment- 
ing restlessness and a distressing sensation 
of impending suffocation, and constriction of 
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and the tongue was moist; there was no 
pain in the head; his conversation was 
quick, even abrupt, and occasionally ani- 
mated, and he exhorted his friends not to 
fear for him, assu them that he should 
be better to-morrow. His intellectnal facul- 
ties appeared to be more than ordinarily 
acute, his replies tomy interrogatories being 
judicious and sensible. 

He would lie quiet, and apparently heed- 
less of all things, for a few seconds, and 
then his repose would be suddenly inter- 
rupted by violent spasms, affecting the 
throat, seeming to threaten immediate des- 
truction. During the paroxysm he would 
throw the bed-clothes off, and struggle with 
himself as if endeavouring to be rid of some- 
thing which was dreadfully cumbersome, 
his intellect remaining entire. After a 
minute, or thereabouts, he would relapse 
into his former state, the paroxysm being 
renewed upon the application of the most 
trifling cause. The slightest agitation of 
the air, produced either by an attendant 
moving near to him, or the opening of the 
bed-room door, was sufficient to produce 
the effect, of which he was very sensible. 
The agitation of fluids caused a marked 
impression on him, though it did not seem 
quite sufficient to excite a return of the 
symptoms, but on water being offered to 
him he became ungovernable. The same 
extreme effect was produced if a looking- 
glass were placed before him, when the 
violence of the paroxysm was, indeed, 
awful. 

The history of the case is this :—About 
seven months since, (I could not learn pre- 
cisely when), this boy was bitten by a 
strange dog, in the calf of the left leg. The 
animal ran from a court-yard, and in pass- 
ing by him bit him, and ran off. Nothing 
more was ever seen of the dog. The wound, 
which was trifling, healed in due time, 
without much attention being paid to it. 
Four or six days preceding that on which I 
saw him, he had complained of being un- 
well, but had, nevertheless, kept to his 
work, I am told that he occasionally 
spoke of an uneasiness in his throat, for 
which he was recommended by a relative 
some domestic remedy, as an external ap- 
plication. But what all about him regard- 
ed as singular was his aversion to fluids. 
His brother told me that “ he had not drank 
a gill of fluids of any description, including 
tea, for a period of several days.” The first 
occasion of alarm was on the night of 
Christmas-eve, when a lighted candle was 
put in the chair, beside his bed, as the poor 
boy lay in it, when, it would seem, a 
paroxysm was induced, on his recoverin 
from which I have understood he attribut 
the cause of his sufferings to the candle 
having been so near to him, and desired that 
it might, on no account, be put within his 





the throat; the pulse and skin were natural, 


sight. 
3C2 
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The treatment that I adopted in this case 
consisted in b , the use of opium, 
croton oil, calomel, Xe., variously combed, 
turpentine enemas, and, lastly, the internal 
exhibition of strychnine, in quarter of a 
grain doses, which were ordered to be re- 
peated every alternate hour, to three doses ; 
but the pour fellow did not live to take 
them. He died in great suffering, after 
fourteen hours from the time at which T first 
saw him. It might be well to mention, that 
for two or three hours preceding his disso- 
lution he spoke of nothing scarcely but 
bloodshed, frequently calling for his knife, 
in order that he might annihilate those who 
had, in his perturbed imagination, been the 
cause of his sufferings, and amongst that 
number | was very particularly included. 
As his end drew near his mind participated 
in the disease, and he became incoherent. 


Autopsy thirty-six hours after death. 


The spinal cord was first examined ; its 
membranes in about the situation of the 
four lower dorsal, and two or three upper 
lumbar vertebrae, were found in a highly 
vascular state. This appearance could not 
have been the effect of gravitation, as was 
surmised by some one, or more, of the medi- 
cal men present. Had it been so, I appre- 
hend that it would have been more general, 
and not confined to the icular locality 
mentioned, This was the only abnormal 
appearance detected in the examination of 
the cord and its coverings. 

We were afforded an excellent view of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, to which Magendie 
has so particalarly directed his attention of 
late, but were unable to determine whether 
or not it had undergone any change from its 
healthy condition. I know not how far 
future investigations may tend to disclose 
the abstruse pathology of the diseases of the 
nervous system, by a reference to the par- 
ticular conditions of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid, I have only to h that the seeming 
anticipations of Magendie may be realised. 
Whether or not the pathology of hydropho- 
bia will ever be viewed in connection with 
an altered quality, chemical or otherwise, of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, can be but mere 
conjecture at present. Those who are de- 
sirous of obtaining useful information on 
this point, I would very particularly recom- 
mend to peruse the admirable lectures of 
Magendie, now in course of publication in 
Tur Lancer. 

The brain was next examined. The 
sinuses were gorged with blood, and the 
whole brain presented a highly congested 
state. The centrum ovale exhibited very 
numerous bloody points, of a large size. 
The plexus choroides was gorged with 
blood of a dark colour. 

On opening the chest the heart was dis- 
covered to contain a large quantity of dark 
fluid blood, as did also the pulmonary ves- 
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sels and vena cava. The lungs were gorged 
with blood, the bronchi and their minutest 
ramifications were filled witha thick, white, 
frothy mucus, 

The under surface of the tongue and the 
parts adjacent, were two or three times ex- 
amined, but no pustular eruption could at 
any time be discovered. 

The pharynx and larynx presented nothing 
of interest. The mucous membrane lining 
the upper part of the trachea, to the extent 
of two or three inches, was highly inflamed, 
its surface being free from any morbid 
secretion. 

There were no vestiges of inflammation 
in the oesophagus, its appearance being 
wholly normal, though the oesophageal ex- 
tremity of the stomach presented a circle of 
inflammation, occupying the mucous mem- 
brane, being nearly an inch in diameter, the 
lower end of which, or that nearer the sto- 
mach, displayed an irregular ulcerated 
edge, which extended throughout the cir- 
cumference of the tube,of variable breadth, 
of from two to four lines, 

My friend, Mr. Greatham, felt disposed 
to consider the mucous membrane in that 
situation as rather in a condition of ramol- 
lissement than of ulceration. It certainly 
was much softened, and could be easily 
rubbed from its connexions with a soft 
sponge. Nothing else of interest was ob- 
served, 

Remarks.—There is one point of some inm- 
portance which presents itself to my mind 
on reviewing the preceding case. It is the 
effect of opium on persons who are labour- 
ing under hydrophobia. Now, Magendic 
has said that the most active substances, 
the most powerful narcotics, have no effect 
on man or on animals when attacked with 
rabies. I must declare myself to be scep- 
tical on this point. On first seeing the 
patient whose case is reported above, I 
prescribed three grains of solid opium, 
which had a very marked effect in compos- 
ing him, and mitigated’ considerably the 
violence of the paroxysms, and that such ar 
effect is to be expected from opium under 
similar circumstances, is further proved by 
the experiments of Dupuytren, as mentioned 
by Good, in his Study of Medicine, by Fo- 
dére, and some others, 

It may be asked, on what principle the 
strychnine was employed in this case’? I 
would reply, that considering the total in- 
efficiency of all the presumed remedies in 
this disease, there could be no objection to 
trying a doubtful one. It was recommend- 
ed by my friend, Dr. Scott, of this town, 
probably as a counter-stimulant ; for my 
own part I was by no means favourable to 
its employment, alleging that the nervous 
system was already too much excited to 
bear the operation of a farther stimulant. 

It has been made a matter of question by 
a medical friend here, how much tracheo- 
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tomy might avail in cases of lyssa. (Giood.) 
His argument in favour of the operation is 
to the effect, that death, in the greater num- 
ber of instances, is directly produced by 
spasms closing the glottis,—by sufivcation, 
—and, indirectly, by the disease, Such 
being the case, he asks, might not an inci- 
sion into the trachea, allowing, as it would 
do, of the continuance of respiration, pro- 
vide us with time for the employment of 
additional remedies’? The idea is ingenious 
enough, and I think that in some instances 
the operation might prolong life, but whe- 
ther the prolongation of suffering would be 
commensurate with the little chance of a 
cure being ultimately effected, is, to say the 
best of it, very doubtful. 





Hyproce.e.—lI have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of trying acupuncturation in a case 
of hydrocele, and although repeated with 
every care on two different occasions, it was 
unattended with the least benefit, so that I 
was driven to the treatment which is usual 
in such cases, and that was followed, as 
might have been expected, by a favourable 
issue. 


PARACENTESIS THORACIS, 
PERFORMED THRICE, 





To the Editor of Tut. Lancer. 


Sin:—In September, 1835, I forwarded 
for insertion in Tue Lancet, an account of 
paracentesis thoracis, followed by immediate 
and great relief to the patient. As that 
was the second time it had been performed, 
in the space of twelve months, I concluded 
the report of the case by observing, that, in 
all probability, the fluid might, at a future 
time, re-accumulate in such quantity as to 
require its repetition, and if so, that 1 would 
state the fact for publication. 

Eighteen months have now elapsed since 
the fluid was last evacuated, during the 
greater part of which time the patient fol- 
lowed his usual occupation, and, with the 
exception of slight dyspnoea (with occa- 
siowal cough), continued in the enjoyment 
of tolerably good health. The dyspnoea, 
however, within the last two months, be- 
came increasingly urgent, and, upon a ste- 
thescepic examuation, it was apparent that 
the right pleural cavity was again occupied 
by a comsiderable quantity of fluid. 

His bedily health not having suffered 
much deterioration, and the difliculty of 
breathiug being less distressing than on 
former occasions, previous to his submitting 
to the operation 1 was desirous to defer its 
repetition so long as was consistent with 


About three weeks since he requested my 
attendance, his health having suddenly be- 
come worse, accompanied by a frighifully 
embarrassed state of the respiratory func- 
tious. He was at this time in « state of ex- 
treme bodily prostration, and his vital forces 
were much broken in consequence of an at- 
tack of influenza. The operation, therefore, 
under such circumstances, was deemed in- 
admissable, notwithstanding he entreated 
me, from the very great relief which he had 
formerly experienced, to perform it without 
delay. 

At the expiration of a few days, he ap- 
peared to be much better, and had gained 
fresh strength. The difficulty of breathing, 
however, continued unabated, which I cou- 
sidered, from my previous knowledge of the 
case, to be occasioned principally by the 
pressure of the fluid upon the left lung. 
With this impression I felt warranted in the 
opinion, that by again evacuating the fluid, 
the breathing might be greatly relieved, and 
existence rendered more supportable. 

I according punctured the chest, as before 
described (Lancet, vol. 28, page 801), con- 
tiguous to the same spot. The operation 
was rapidly followed by the discharge of 
seren pints of serous fluid. Notwithstanding 
that his health had suffered a severe shock 
from the prevailing epidemic, | was surprised 
to observe him sustain this third operation 
exceedingly well. No syncope supervened, 
but he expressed himself as having expe- 
rienced a great palliation of his symptoms. 

Previous to the evacuation of the fluid he 
wes confined to his bed, and scarcely able 
to turn, from shortness ot breath. He now 
sits up, respires much more comfortably, has 
a good appetite for food, and is evidently 
daily improving in his general health. 

At the close of this case I have subjoined 
the dates of the operations, together with 
the measure of fluidremoved ateach time. On 
a retrospective view of its progress, abundant 
additional evidence is furnished of the valu: 
of paracentesis thoracis, as a means of contri- 
buting to the relief of the patient, when suf- 
fering from large effusions into the cavity of 
the thorax. 

The successful result is obviously at va- 
riance with the opinion promulgated by 
some of our public teachers of surgery, who 
have denounced the operation as imexpe- 
dient even for the purpose of affording tem- 
porary relief. 

Aug. 4th, 1834, 4 pints; Aug. 29th, 1835, 
9} pints; Feb. 3rd, 1837, 7 pints.—Total, 
20) pints. 


1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
W. C, Worrutscrtos, 


Lowestoft, Feb. 10th, 1837, 





the safety of life, and for some time I did not 
see 
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MINERAL MAGNETISM. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—I enclose you an account of two 
cases which were successfully treated by 
mineral magnetism. The first is a case of 
neuralgia faciei ; the second is a case of in- 
flammation of the coats of the eye, and its sur- 
rounding integuments. My object in re- 
questing their insertion in your highly inter- 
esting and useful Journal, is to draw the 
attention of my medical brethern to the in- 
disputable fact, that mineral magnetism does 
possess curative powers, notwithstanding the 
sweeping assertion made by one of our most 
scientific “ that the magnet by it- 
self cannot produce any therapeutic effects.” 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

E. 8. BLUNDELL. 


18, Lower Seymour-street, Portmaa-square. 
Jan. 28, 1837. 


Case 1.—About six weeks ago, I was re- 
cent wae trial of the effects of the 
en wee, Some of a lady aged 
of age, low in stature, and of a 
delinate nervous temperament, whose om 
stitution had been greatly a A b 
series of domestic afflictions. 
been subject to frequent returns of —— 
faciei, during a period of seven years, but 
the paroxysms had greatly increased in fre- 
quency and intensity during the last six 
months, depriving her of her natural rest. 
She stated, that she had had the assistance 
of several celebrated medical men, and had 
taken a variety of remedies which had been 
suggested to her as having proved beneficial 
to others who were similarly afflicted, but 
which, in her case, had been attended with 
no favourable results. 

I found her suffering from violent pain of 
the infra orbitar portions of the facial nerve, 
commencing at the left temple, and stretch- 
ing transversely from thence, along the 
course of the supra maxilliary nerve, and 
terminating in the center of the upper lip. 
During the paroxysm, she likewise suffered 
severely from acute pain in the head; her 
pulse was quick, small, and tremulous, the 
skin hot and dry, and at each intermission 
of the attack the parts were left so exceed- 
ingly sensitive, that she shrank from the 
slightest touch. The tongug was furred, 

its edges were covered with a slimy 


I commenced the magnet treatment with 
a powerful magnet, by passing it al the 


course of the nerves of the affected side of |! 


the face, forseveral minutes, resting at inter- 
vals. After afew passades, there was a total 
cessation of pain; she experienced a slight 

of heat in the whole of that side of 
the face which had been magnetized. At 
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we tee ae aero her quite free from 


pain; she profusely during 
the night, and had had some refreshing sleep, 
and there has been no return of the neuralgic 
spasms up to this date. 

Cast 2.—A gentleman, 36, had been 
troubled some time with ion of the 
right eye. Having i the most 


beneficial results on a former occasion from 
the use of the magnet, he requested me to 
employ its remedial powers in this case. 

The vessels were highly injected, the lids 
were much swollen, and the itching and 
heat were intolerable, accompanied by copi- 
ous lachrymation. He stated, that he = 
kept his a pry for several days, and 
that he had tried the effects of cooling lo- 
tions, and various other remedies, without 
experiencing the slightest amelioration of the 
complaint. 

The magnetic s were continued 
over the right eye, and the right side of the 
forehead, alternately, for a quarter of an 


hour, 

On the following day, the itching was con- 
siderably diminished. The magnet was again 
applied in the same manner, and after the 
third application, the disagreeable symp- 
toms had materially subsided, and in the 
course of two or three days all traces of 
4 | inflammation and tumefaction had entirely 
disappeared, and up to the present period 
there has been no return. 


These two cases are very striking and sa- 
tisfactory illustrations of the medicinal pro- 
perties of mineral magnetism in its applica- 
tion to the cure of disease. Case 1 was a 
plain, stright-forward one. The lady had 
been suffering, at intervals, for seven years, 
with tic-douloureux. The aid of the most 
eminent practitioners had been obtained for 
her, without affording her any relief. She 
was labouring under a severe attack when 
I applied the magnet ; the pain ceased as by 
magic, and she has not since had the slightest 
return. It cannot be supposed, that 
lief which has been afforded in this case is, 
as some ingenious critics wish us to believe, 
to be referred to the same source as those 
of which it is said, that they are mainly to 
be attributed to the patient’s confidence in 
the system employed, this patient being a 
literary character, and a woman of strong 
mind, Case 2 is as decided a proof of the 
remedial efficacy of the magnetic influence 
on sub-acute inflammation, as the most scep- 
tical could desire. In that case the mind 
could have had no more influence in assist- 
ne eo cure, than in the case which I pub- 

ished in Tne Lancet, page 760, August 
19, 1834, of a tumour which shortiy disap- 
peared after the employment of a course of 
magnetic treatment. 
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VIEWS ON HECTIC FEVER. 

By Cuarnces Wuson Epwarps, Esq., 

Surgeon, Dublin. 

At a future period I intend to offer some 
observations on the different forms and clas- 
sifications of this complex affection, which 
are described by Wilson, Percival, Crich- 
ten, Boerhaave, Cullen, Heberden, Arm- 
strong, and other nosologists. 

At present I shall cousider two questions 
which, in my opinion, are by no means satis- 
factorily determined :—First, Can hectic be 
idiopathic? Secondly, Whether, and how 
far is it connected with suppuration and the 
absorption of pus? 

As regards the etymology, it would ap- 
pear that the ancients considered this to be 
an idiopathic affection ; they attributed hec- 
tic to a constant and preternatural degree 
of heat, generated and adherent in the solids. 

I may here be permitted to remark, that 
the term “hectic” is quite misinterpreted 
by certain modern authors. The ancients 
implied by it a morbid condition of the 
whole habit, (hexis,) hence they designated 
it puretos hectikos, an habitual fever, that 
is, of the habit or constitution; but, from 
overlooking the Greek primitive, the ambi- 
guity of the term habitual, by which it is 
rendered, has caused Mr. Burns, in his 
Principles of Surgery, and Dr. Browne, in 
the Cyc. Prac. Med., to misinterpret the term 
as “ constant,” or @ protracted.” 

I may here also observe, that if it be of 
any im e to reject the term “ suppu- 
rative fever” (because hectic may be con- 
ceived to exist where there is no suppura- 
tion), to these who believe that it is always 
a symptomatic fever, the appellation ‘ hec- 
tic” should be infinitely more offensive, as 
implying that it is idiopathic. We have, 
therefore, still to select from various names, 
the “ continued” of Sauvages; the “ remit- 
ting and exacerbating” of Linneus, Chrich- 
ton, and Parr ; the “ continued intermittent” 
of Boerhaave ; the “ febricula, febris lenta,” 
or “ slow fever,” of Hunter; the “ sympto- 
matic and suppurative” of Cullen’s disci- 
ples, and, in certain cases, the “ idiopathic” 
of Galen, Young, Willan, and Percival. 

The abuse of appellations at present is 
epidemic. To apply the term “ idiopathic” 
to cases where we can assign no obvious 

cause, is to use it as we do the term 
“chance,” which is merely expressive of 
our own ignorance ; and to confine it to cases 
where there is a total absence of local dis- 
ease, is a restriction which is alike useless 
and unavailable, siace the fact that our scru- 
tiny is bafiled proves not the absence of 
lesion ; and if such lesions exist second- 
arily, that is, from morbid diathesis (since 
they are, in reality, parts of the constitution), 
to apply any other term than “ idiopathic,” 
would obviously be incorrect. Hence 
the term “ symptomatic” is not applicable 





even to every case of appreciable disease 
existing in a part. 

If we make no distinction between local 
lesions, which, I believe, may invariably be 
found by a strict post-mortem examination 
of every hectic patient, to be more or less 
perfectly developed, then, in reference to 
these, en masse, and with equal lack of dis- 
crimination, may we aflirm the fever to be 
always symptomatic. But if we divide 
these into their proper species,—Ist, Those 
which are correctly named “ local,” as being 
induced by direct irritation in the part, from 
any external violence, or other injury, in- 
dependent of the constitution; and, zndly, 
Those which are but the loval indices of a 
pre-existing morbid diathesis, thence * en- 
gendered,” or “ propagated ” (as the illus- 
trious Mr. Travers would express it), by 
“ irritation ” thence “ reflected.” Then, in 
reference to the former class, the hectic 
would be purely symptomatic ; but in the 
latter (as the local diseases are, properly 
speaking, constitutional) by an equally jus- 
tifiable contradiction of terms, may their 
sympathethic fever be pronounced to be 
idiopathic, or, at least, primarily idiopathic, 
and but proximately symptomatic. 

But thereare two mixed forms from which 
itis not always practicable to distinguish 
the purely local and the purely constitu- 
tional disease in a part. 

Of these mixed cases, one has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Travers as arising from re- 
flected irritation. The disease has been at 
first of a purely local and external origin, 
but has been subsequently modified by dia- 
thesis, so as no longer to be considered 
local, but as affecting the whole constitu- 
tion. 

The second mixed form has not, so far as 
Iam aware, been described by any author, 
but its real existence is, nevertheless, indis- 
putable. It is the inverse of that for the 
description of which we are indebted to 
Mr. Travers, and has, primarily, been the 
local effect of the action of diathesis alone ; 
but afterwards so aggravated by irritation 
from an external source, ¢. g. motion, pres- 
sure, or external injury, as that it should 
now be considered for the most part refer- 
able to the class of purely local diseases,— 
the characters of the latter, at least for a 
time, predominating over the original, and 
— the inconsiderable, or even the 

tent, manifestation of diathesis. 

I might, on careful deliberation, be able 
to suggest better examples of the mixed 
form which I myself wish to establish ; but 
it may suffice to adduce the effects produced 
on ulcerated cartilage, by undue pressure 
or motion, in scrofulous disease of the hip; 
or the consequences of the contact of air, or 
other external irritant, to which the con- 
dition of a chronic abscess, after being 
opened, subjects it. The disease is now not 
not merely in the part, as before, but also of 
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the ; and this change is further attested 
by rvention of a fever correspond- 
ing with altered condition, namely, the 
irpitative, or even the symptomatic inflam- 
matory ; and should not the history of the 
case lend some feeble aid to the discrimi- 
nation, it might be confounded with that 
disease, the origin and progress of which 
were purely local,and arising from external 
causes, even as the mixed form of Mr. 
Travers might simulate that which has been 
purely the eflect of diathesis. 

To these mixed forms I would ascribe all 
those cases of violent constitutional irrita- 
tion which are so disproportionate to the 
local injury, ab externo; and when a local 
injury bas assumed, as it were, the type of 
the constitution, I should conceive that the 
patient sinks from the irritative into the 
hectic; whilst, in the form which I have 
myself described, I think that experience 
warrants the conclusion, that the patient 
perishes under the irritative fever, before 
hectic succeeds. 

The case, however, may terminate other- 
wise, and ou whichsoever form hectic may 
attend, I would certainly pronounce it to be 
idiopathic, according to the only rational 
sense which can be affixed to the term. 

Whilst speaking of the occasional dispro- 
portion of irritation te local disease, I must 
allude to a fertile source of error, namely, 
the supposition that a local affection is in 
every instance the cause of this disturbance. 
These Jocal affections often supervene for- 
tuitously on the real cause, which may be 
latent; and until they assume the action, or 
type, of the constitution, the aggravation, 
or the clearer development, of the symptoms 
which they produce, should be regarded 
merely as symptomatic. This point may be 
set forth in clearer light, in debating with 
those who deny any connection or relation 
to subsist between hectic and suppuration, 
because the former is often in a ratio of 
greater or less inequality to the latter, with 
respect to quantity. 

(To be Concluded. ) 





THE INFLUENZA, 
ITS CAUSE AND TREATMENT. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sin:—From reading Tue Lancer, and 
other medical journals, I perceive that, in 
suggesting the following opinions, | am dif- 
fering from the generality of the profession. 
It seems to be allowed on all sides that the 
late epidemic was caused by a specific poi- 
son in the atmosphere, developing this, an 
infectious disease, sui generis. Dr. Clut- 
terbuck states, that its specific nature must 
be recollected in directing the treatment, 
and that since it will run its course the ob- 
ject should be simply to palliate, not to aim 


atacure, These two rules can, in no point 





of view, be beneficial. I believe that in cer- 
tain cases it is possible to cut short even 
specific diseases. I refer to an improvement 
in the principles and treatment of small-pox, 
which has been, or will be, introduced to 
the notice of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
Nor do I think that there are sufficient data 
to establish even the opinion that the influ- 
enza was produced by some infectious poi- 
son, gaseous or miasmatous, suspended in 
the atmosphere. A decided change in the 
weather will, invariably, produce a few 
cases of simple catarrh; a ition of 
changes will do more ; but when changes 
are frequent and abrupt, and the difference 
between the alternate states of weather is 
very great, surely that is sufficient cause for 
a great disturbance of health; nor is it to 
be wondered at that the respiratory appara- 
tus should first suffer. When these causes 
are proved to be insufficient to produce 
these effects, then, and no sooner, We may 
suspect the existence of a material poison. 
I ask, as a physiologist, if abrupt ges 
are not likely to be hurtful to all? Whether 
we have not been subjected to extraordinary 
changes’ and why the inhabitants of the 
southern «nd equable climate should be 
more easily affected by our changeable 
weather than ourselves? 

On the 15th of January I was called toa 
distance from home at half-past 2, p.m. It 
was then frosty, and the wind was due north, 
On returning at 11 o’clock, the wind was 
south, and the temperature about 50 Fahren- 
heit. Possibly the wind had been changed 
some hours, but from my engagement I had 
no opportunity of observing the fact. I had 
been sent for during my absence by several 
patients, all of whom had the influenza se- 
verely. I mention this as an example of the 
many abrupt changes which were frequent 
during that time. I do not see sufficient data 
whereon to establish that the disease is in- 
fectious. It may have run through a certain 
household ; it may have passed through the 
wards of an hospital; but are not the indi- 
viduals of a family, or those of an hospital, 
living under similar circumstances, equally 
exposed to the local changes of the weather, 
and, for the most part, constituted alike ? 
And by what formula does he who believes 
that the disease is caused by a specific poi- 
son in the atmosphere, arrive at the conclu- 
sion that it is infectious also? All these 
opinions are gratuitous, and have been so 
generally adopted that it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to bring forward a single 
argument in support of them, and, I believe, 
merely because there is more seope for mys- 
tery and wonder, which are so congenial 
to popular taste. 1 do not wonder that the 
world adopts these opinions, but I am sur- 
prised the profession takes them up nem. con, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ropt. Stevens, 
Kennington-road, Feb, 11, 1837. 
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CASE OP 
DISEASE OF THE ANKLE-JOINT, 
IN WHICH 
AMPUTATION WAS PERFORMED 
WITH REMARKS ON 
MR. LISTON’S PLAN OF OPERATING 
AND APTER-TREATMENT. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin >—Phe following case, with remarks, 
may not be unworthy the notice of your 
humerous surgical readers ; and inasmuch 
as the advantages of the flap operation, end 
of the strictly light mode of subsequent 

» are pointed out, its publication 
may be productive, through the medium of 
your widely-circulated Journal, of some 
share of benefit to others. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

T. Hernerr Barker, 

North London Hospital, 

Feb. 11th, 1837. 


Previous History. —H. W. -» wt. 23, ad- 
mitted under the care of nar. «sabe Nov. 
23, 1836, of the melancholic temperament. 
Between twelve and thirteen years ago he 
was afflicted with typhus fever, rather se- 
verely. About twelve months afterwards 
he first observed pain and swelling of the 
right ankle-joint, which gradually increased 
in size, and became more and more painful, 
until, at last, he was unable to walk. Seve- 
ral openings formed (at one time so many as 
~~ in different parts over the joint, which 

discharged a great quantity of “ matter.” 

His health was much affected ; he became 
weak and emaciated; he had no abscesses 
in any part of the body, and no enlarge- 
ments of glands, except at one time a small 
glandular enlargement in the groin of the 
same side. He continued ill for four years, 
during which period he was attended by a 
medical man at home ; he was an in-patient 
during eight weeks in the Londen Hospital, 
and nine weeks in the Middlesex Hospital, 
in both of which institutions he underwent 
all sorts of treatment, and amputation was 
advised, but not consented to. At the end 
of this period, (four years,) as he was hob- 
bling along with his crutches, he was acci- 
dentally met by a man who recommended 
the plentiful use of far-water, both internally 
and externally. After persevering in its 
use most assiduously for twelve months, or 
more, his health was completely re-esta- 
blished, and the functions of the joint were 
so'far restored that he could walk, unsup- 
ported, considerable distances daily: the 
part merely continued somewhat enlarged. 

In April last he met with a fall, which 
injured the ankle; it soon afterwards be- 
came painful, stiff, and weak, and has been 
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time ; and lately he has suffered from 
lanciuating in the joint, which have 
been particularly frequent and severe, inva- 
riably when he has been going off to sleep. 
During the present attack there has been 
no discharge from any part of the surface, 
nor has he suffered in his general h-alth. 

Condition on his admission—At the present 
time there is great tumefaction and enla’ 
ment of the ankle-joint, apparently arising 
from great expansion of the lower extremity 
of the tibia, and particularly on the inner 
side. There is distinct fluctuation felt, at- 
tended with redness and thinness of the in- 
teguments, over the anterior part of the 
outer malleolus. Below and around each 
malleolus there is considerable tumefaction, 
having an elastic feel, the part situated more 
anteriorly having a doughy feel. The foot 
is in a semi-extended and everted position ; 
its flexion is exceedingly limited, as is alsu 
its lateral motion, giving considerable pain ; 
but manipulation, independently of any 
movement of the joint, causes bat slight 
pain. There is no opening yet, but nume- 
rous marks of former openings are observed. 
The corresponding leg and thigh are consi- 
derably emaciated; his general health is 
pretty good, but has been declining a little 
latterly. 

Nov. 23. Mr. Liston directed a linseed- 
meal poultice to be applied to the outer part 
of the joint, and that the limb should be 
kept in the horizontal position. 

25. Mr. L. made a small incision in the 
integuments anterior to the external malleo- 
lus, and about half a teacupful of thin, 
brownish-yellow-coloured, purulent fluid es- 
caped : a poultice was afterwards applied. 
Mr. L. said that he would examine the part 
with the probe during his next visit. 

28. A probe was introduced into the open- 
ing this morning, and it was ascertained 
that it apparently had ne communication 
with the joint; it was thought to be super- 
ficial merely. Mr. Liston directed the foot 
to be kept at rest, and poultices to be ap- 
plied. 

30. Water dressing to be used instead of 
poultice as 

Dec. 2. Mr. Liston to-day ascertained that 
the parse opening communicates with the 

joint, avd that the articulating surfaces are 
extensively diseased, He advised amputa- 

tion to be performed, to which consent was 
given. 


Operation.—Dec. 5th, one o'clock, P.M. 
The patiert having been placed in the re 
cumbent position, with the leg hanging over 
the edge of the table, Mr. Quain made firm 
pressure on the femoral artery, at the pubis. 
One pupil supported the foot in the heri- 
zontal position, whilst another grasped the 
leg with two hands, just above the intended 
point of incision, and pulled the integaments 





gradually increasing ip size to the present 





upwards. Mr. Liston, standing on the 
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inner side of the affected limb, (the right 
one,) the lower part of the leg with 
his hand, and, with a straight, narrow- 


ampu knife, commenced the 

incision opposite outer and back part 
of the fibula, at about the upper part of the 
lower third, and continued it upwards, along 
the posterior aspect of the bone, for 14 or 2 
inches ; then in a semilunar direction (con- 
vexity "downwards over the anterior part 
os leg to the inner edge of the tibia. 
a | the incision the assistant firmly re- 
tracted the integuments upwards, as they 
were cut through. When the point of the 
knife had reached the inner edge of the 
tibia, transfixion was performed, the knife 
being thrust through the soft parts, along 
the posterior surfaces of the bones, and made 
to emerge at the upper part of the fibular 
incision, and by carrying the knife down- 
wards and outwards, the posterior flap was 
formed. This was all done without once 
removing the knife from the limb. The in- 
teguments, anteriorly, were then drawn 
back for a short distance, and the inter- 
osseous substance was divided with the 
same knife, which was also carried round, 
in contact with the — for the purpose of 
dividing any remaining soft parts. The 
flaps were held back ~ the hands of the 
assistant, and the bones sawn through. 
Ligatures were applied to the anterior and 
posterior tibial,and to the peroneal arteries ; 
the sharp anterior edge of the sawn extremity 
of the tibia was rounded off by means of the 
eutting forceps ; the flaps were brought up 
and secured by four points of interrupted 
suture; a single piece of lint, dipped in 
cold water, was applied, and the patient 
conveyed to bed. He was directed to have 
the limb elevated, and the knee flexed; the 
lint, dipped in cold water, to be reapplied 
every quarter of an hour until all oozing 


th 


Four p.m. He complains of the cold water 
producing pain. Mr. Pearce, the house- 
surgeon, directed tepid water to be used 
instead. 

Eight p.m. Oozing has ceased, and strips 
of isinglass plaster have been applied, the 
edges of the incision being brought as ac- 
curately together as possible. To take half 
a grain of muriate of morphia. 

Dec. 6. Eight a.m. He has slept pretty 
well during the night ; the edges are in ap- 
position, except at the angles, where the 
ligatures are brought out. He has an 
inclination to void his urine, but finds that 
he cannot ; he has attempted it whilst sitting 
up; there is no great fulness in the hypo- 

region, and no pain on pressure. A 
a containing some nitric ether, was 
ery to him. In an hour subse- 

not having voided any urine, the 
Ditovize draught was given to him, and he 
passed his urine in a very short time after- 
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kk Tincture of the muriate of iron, 10 minims ; 
rm of nitrous ether, ove drachm ; 
mixture, oneounce. Mix them. 
Make a draught. 

7. The stitches were taken out last even- 
ing, and the edges of the flaps were found 
to be nicely approximated; the stump is 
placed upon a pillow, ina semiflexed posi- 
tion. He complains of nothing but pain in 
the ankle ; his pulse is good ; appetite pretty 
good ; rather thi ; his bowels are open; 
and he has now no difficulty in voiding the 
urine. Directed to take a saline effervescing 
draught occasionally, 

8. The stump is slightly swollen; and 
from the angles of the incision there is a 
discharge of a small quantity of a thin, red- 
dish-coloured pus; the straps seem rather 
tight, and on being snipped a little relief 
was given, and exit to a small quantity of 
pus; he has some twitching movements 
occasionally in the stump. 

9. The stump does not seem so much 
swelled; is of very excellent shape; the 
plasters are secure. There is a small quan- 
tity of discharge, which is wiped from off a 
water-proof cloth, which covers 
supporting the stump, with a sponge. A 
common iron cradle is placed over the stump, 
and a common bandage carried across the 
patella, in order to prevent the twitchings 
which he occasionally has in the limb, dis- 
turbing it. 

11. On seeking for the ends of the liga- 
tures, only one could be detected, which was 
drawn away with very gentle force, the 
others, probably, having escaped with the 
discharge. The stump is looking well; his 
health is good. 

19. The stump is looking very well; the 
plasters were removed, and a bandage applied 
lightly around the stump, and above the knee, 
so as to cover and give support and uniform 
pressure; the discharge is but very trifling. 
He complains of perspiring at night; health 
in every respect is good ; no cough ; appe- 
tite not very good; not thirsty; —_— 
clean; bowels open; and he passes hi 
urine well. 

21. Directed to take the following medi- 
cine :— 
kK Sulphate of quinine, 12 grains; 

Dilute sulphuric acid, half a drachm ; 

Water, six ounces. Mix. Make a mixture. 
Of which take two large tablespoonfuls 
thrice daily. The stump is bandaged daily ; 
no dressings of any kind under the bandage ; 
he complains of a little tenderness in the 
lower and anterior part of it, and in conse- 
quence the bandage isa little more loosely 
applied. 

25. Going on very favourably ; the ban- 
dages are oe tinged with Ty 
the stump is of good shape, well rounded 
and fleshy; the incision is c 
pidly ; and there is an excellent cushien of of 
soft parts immediately at its extremity. His 
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health is very good, aaptny Gegneved much 
since the operation; he no nocturnal 
perspirations; appetite good; he walks 
about with the aid of crutches. 

Jan. 20. Left the hospital in very good 
health, and with an excellent stump. In a 
mech me pe made his appear- 
ance wearing, with comfort, 
an artificial limb, f 


Dissection of the Joint.—The following is 
the description of the appearances observed 
on the dissection of the joint, by Mr. Mor- 
ton, of University College :—The skin over 
the —_ thickened, and firmer ; not mobile 
over subjacent parts, in consequence of 
adhesions, &c. Subjacent cellular tissue 
very much condensed and vascular, densest 
in the course of the sinuses which had for- 
merly existed, and was here more vascular 
than elsewhere, particularly around the si- 
nus which had been last formed. On the 
external side of the ankle-joint, the skin was 
adherent to the bone, and to the fascia above 
and below the joint. Here many sinuses 
had existed formerly. The posterior tibial 
artery, vein, and nerve, were completely im- 
bedded and glued together in the mass of 
cellular tissue in the space between the 
inner ankle and the os calcis, for the length 
of two inches above the upper border of the 
abductor pollicis. The cellular tissue here 
cut like cartilage. The vein, owing to its 
firm connexion with the surrounding parts, 
lay patent, like an artery, when it was cut 
across. In the lower part of the leg, the 
intermuscular tissue was very vascular. 
The tibialis posticus and peronzus tertius 
were e, and mixed with adipose mat- 
ter. e degeneration of these muscles 
was caused, no doubt, by the cessation of 
their functions, in consequence of the pre- 
vious long-existing anchylosis of the joint. 
The tendon of the tibialis posticus was soft- 
ened, and completely amalgamated with the 
surrounding tissue, behind the ankle, while 
the tendons of the flexor longus, and the 
flexor pollicis, were contained in their natu- 
ral sheaths, enjoying free motion, The de- 
velopment of the fibres of these last muscles, 
as well as those of the extensor brevis, were 
rendered strikingly evident by the contrast. 
The peronwus brevis was also in the same 
state as the tibialis posticus. The anterior 
ligament was thickened, and an abscess ex- 
isted external to it. 

Between the heads of the fibula and tibia 
a probe could be into the joint. The 
sinus was lined by a mucous membrane, very 
soft and vascular. 

On cutting into the joint, some dense- 
coloured pus escaped ; the cartilages were, 
in a great measure, absorbed, leaving little 
isolated portions, here and there, the mar- 
gins of which were very irregular. In the 
rest of the surface of the bones a soft, pulpy 
exudation existed ; the surface was villous, 





and highly vascular. The articular extre- 
mity of the tibia presented two portions of 
bone, white, and separated from the general 
surface by a groove. These seemed to be 
two portions of the bone which had become 
necrosed, In ether parts of the joint some 
cellulo-fibrous bands appeared, which had 
no doubt formed the medium by which the 
previous anchylosis had been maintained ; 
it required some force to tear open the joint 
when the ligament had been cut, in conse- 
quence of the existence of these bands. A 
portion of the head of the astragalus was 
wholly uncovered, showing the spongy tis- 
sue of the bone, highly vascular. The sur- 
face of ithe fibula was less affected than the 
other bones. The bones did not appear to 
be softened. 


Remarks.—It is somewhat singular that 
many surgeons are not yet fully aware of 
the advantages of the flap over the circular 
mode of amputating. The greater quick- 
ness with which the flap operation is per- 
formed, the less is the amount of pain 
experienced by the patient, as well from the 
very nature of the incisions, as in conse- 
quence of this expedition. The bones being 
more effectually covered and protected by 
soft parts,—the much greater facility with 
which the incised surfaces unite,—and the 
superior appearance of the stump, are ad- 
vantages which must be worthy the con- 
sideration of every operating surgeon, more 
especially when contrasted with the very 
serious results which frequently accrue 
to the circular method, such as irritable 
stump,—protraction of the healing of the 
wound,—ulceration of the integument co- 
vering the bone,—exfoliation of the bone 
itself,—unhealthy ulceration of the soft 
parts,—and inability to use an artificial 
limb. 

A lad was operated upon by Mr. Liston, 
a short time ago, who had submitted to am- 
putation of the thigh in the country nearly 
two years previously, and whose sugar-loaf 
stump well illustrated the results of a 
badly-performed circular amputation. The 
end of the bone was projecting an inch and 
a half or two inches beyond any substantial 
soft parts, and was merely covered by a 
thin pellicle of integuments, which had, 
from time to time, been the seat of ulcera- 
tion and cicatrization. Here, too, in four 
days after the operation, a small portion of 
the projecting extremity of the bone was 
removed. When he presented himself at 
the North London Hospital, the stump had 
never been of the least service to him, was 
in an exceedingly irritable condition, and 
was most carefully protected by the lad 
during every movement of his body. This 
lad was subjected to the pain of two opera- 
tions, was rendered a helpless cripple, and 
became the subject of a third operation, 
after a period of nearly two years from the 
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first, which, though simple enough, (taking 
away about three inches of the bone), has 
afforded him a broad, well-cash » and 
serviceable ; but as the readers of 
Tue Lancer are likely to have the parti- 
eulars of the case, F will not here describe 
it. 

In the series of very excellent maxims in 
relation to operative surgery, contained in 
the “ First Lines” of Professor Cooper, is 
the fellowing passage :—‘“ Every operation 
that is well performed, whatever may be 
the time taken up in its completion, is done 
quickly enough,” which, no doubt, to many 
operations requiring very great care, is par- 
ticularly applicable ; but the flap amputa- 
tions may be said to possess the advantage 
of necessarily causing less expenditure of 
time, and, consequently, less of suffering to 
the patient, in their performance, than the 
circular. The short space of time occupied 
in the operation below the knee, as per- 
formed by Mr. Liston, is well calculated to 
excite surprise, as it frequently does, in 
the minds of those who had only seen the 
other mode of amputating, although the dif- 
Jerent steps of the operation are conducted 
slowly and deliberately, 

Without once removing the knife from 
the limb, the flap is formed, the integuments 
are incised, and there remains nothing to be 
done before division of the bones, besides 
carrying the knife around, and close to, the 
bones, and through the interosseous space. 
In consequence of Mr. Liston’s using but 
one knife during the operation, and resort- 
ing to no retractors, but employing the 
hands of an assistant, this is very quickly 
done. 

Mr. Liston is particularly careful not to 
entrust the limb, below the intended inci- 
sions, to the care of an assistant, but places 
himself in such a manner that he may grasp 
the lower part of the limb with his left 
hand, consequently he stands on the inner 
side of the right and the outer side of the 
left leg ; he thus has the entire command of 
the limb daring the sawing. He prefers 
holding the saw perpendicularly, and car- 
rying it in that direction through the bones, 
after which he rounds off the anterior sharp 
edge of the tibia with his bone forceps. 
The fibular incision (if on the right leg) he 
considers to be an excellent mark for trans- 
fixion; but as there is ne great danger of 
entanglement of the knife between the two 
bones, when operating on the left limb, he 
does not make the first incision on the inner 
side so long as that on the outer side of the 
right limb, 

Mr. Liston rarely uses the tourniquet, 
and always cuts off one end of the ligatures 
placed upon bleeding vessels. His reasons 


for this practice, and more minute particu- 
Jars connected with the general subject of 
amputation, are described in the Third Part 
of his “ Elements of Surgery.” 





At a lecture on the operations which I 
the other evening, the surgeon (a 
hospital surgeon) performed the circular 
operation below the knee on the subject, 
but afterwards performed a flap operation 
in a similar situation, making the posterior 
flap first, from without inwards, stating that 
he intended to perform this operation on the 
first opportunity that presented itself in the 
hospital. Undoubtedly this must be a much 
more tedious and painful operation. This 
flap is made with much greater pressure and 
laceration ; the skin, when divided by the 
flap, on the stretch, is cut quickly, and with 
comparatively little pain; the surfaces would 
not be so cleanly divided and adapted for 
speedy union, and the form of the flap, and 
the subsequent appearance of the stump, 
would not be so excellent as in the flap 
formed by transfixion. 

Cutting though soft from within 
outwards, is considerably less painful than 
the opposite mode of making the incision. 
In consequence, Mr, Liston not only pursues 
the former plan in the amputation, but also, 
where it is practicable, in other more tri- 
vial, but frequently painful, operations ; for 
example, in hare-lip, in the removal of tu- 
mours of the lips, and of encysted tumours 
of the scalp and other situations, in the 
opening of bubo, &c. &c. In many cases 
of hernia, too, he employs this mode of in- 
cision. 

Before I leave the subject of flap opera- 
tion, I will just allude to one Objection 
which has been urged against it by men of 
the highest eminence and most extensive 
experience in our profession. It has been 
said that more copious suppuration takes 
place, and that union by adhesion less fre- 
quently occurs, after the flap, than after the 
circular operation. Where the light, cool, 
unirritating method of subsequent treatment 
has been pursued in cases of flap operations, 
{ have been most decidedly convinced of 
their more frequent union by adhesion than 
the circular. The latter mode of operation 
U have not seen treated afterwards by the 
strietly light dressing ; consequently I can- 
not judge whether that plan would be at- 
tended with but as slight a degree of sup- 
puration as in the other case. The strictly 
light method of dressing is not generally fol- 
lowed, and it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the flap operation, in which there is a 
greater bulk of soft parts involved either in 
the process of adhesion, or that of sippu- 
ration, would, under the other mode of dress- 
ing, pass on to the latter process, which, for 
reasons above stated, would be morte fally 
developed than in the circular. In this 
manner have [ accounted for the more 
copious suppuration in some cases of flap 
operation where the light mode of dressing 
was not followed, antl which I most cer- 
tainly have not noticed in similar operations 
treated upon different principles, 
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The operation, however skilfully per- 


formed, is but one step in the progress to | the 


the formation of a good stump. Much de- 
pends upon the subsequent management, in 
procuring a speedy, firm union of the divided 

parts, and a fine serviceable stump. Bad 
management afterwards may entirely frus- 
trate the objects of a splendidly-performed 
operation ; and probably to this source may 
be attributed the undeserved disrepute in 
which the flap operation is held by some 
surgeons, Although the old mode of enor- 
mously clothing and bandaging stumps is 
perhaps entirely abandoned,—certainly in 
London,—=still there is a modification of this 
plan in very general practice, frequently, it 
iste be feared, interfering with the process 
which nature sets up in order to remedy the 
breach of parts. 

After amputation, the indication which 
the surgeon ought to have in view is, to pro- 
cure union by adhesion ; and the conditious 
which favour this process are, approxima- 
tion, rest, aud moderate temperature. Rather 
alow degree of temperature is favourable 
to adhesion, Very high or low degrees of 
temperature will prevent union. Now, we 
will compare how far these several indica- 
tions are fulfilled in the two different modes 
of treatment which are pursued now-a-days. 

First, Approximation is necessary. Ii the 
extremity of a stump be covered, or nearly 
so, immediately after the operation, with ad- 
hesive plaster, with a pledget of simple 
ointment, cross bandages, and a roller, it is 
pretty nearly certain, that in a short time 
the incised surfaces will not be approximated, 
but that a quantity of coagulated blood will 
be lodged between them. After every am- 
putation where extensive surfaces have been 
formed, there is some oozing of blood. 
This, not being allowed to escape, collects 
in by no means small quantities, and pre- 
sents a serious obstacle to the speedy union 
of the wound; at the same time, oozing 
is favoured by the warmth resulting from 
numerous applications. On the other hand, 
“ when bleeding has been satisfactorily ar- 
rested, the surface of the wound is to be 
cleaned from coagula, either with the fingers 
or with a warm or soft sponge, the ligatures 
are brought to the margin at convenient 
points, and the edges of the integuments are 
then put together by the interrupted sutures, 
two, three, or more, according to the extent 
of the wound, They need not be numerous, 
for they are only temporary, effecting par- 
tial approximation, and showing the time 
in which the parts are to be brought toge- 
ther by the after dressing. The stump is 
thenZcovered with lint, soaked in water ; and 
this application is renewed frequently, so 
longas any trickling of blood continues, en 
ther dressing is delayed for six or eight 
hours, when the oozing has entirely ceased, 
and the visible cut surface become glazed.”* 


through the same openings. 


By this plan, the blood which oozes from 
surfaces is allowed to escape, and the 
rish of having large coagula of blood lodged 
within the wound is greatly diminished. 
If there be any bleeding, as there is always 
arisk of it, when reaction becomes esta- 
blished, that can be very easily remedied, 
and with little, very little, disturbance of the 
parts. Any coagula, too, which may have 
formed, caa be removed previously to finally 
dressing the limb, by merely taking away 
the sutures, and afterwards replacing them 
Of course, the 
oozing of blood is considerably checked by 
the cold water application, and the surfaces 
become glazed with the uniting medium, the 
liquor sanguinis, This treatment is one of 
the greatest improvements in surgery. 
Secondly, Rest is necessary to adhesion. 
No one would think of allowing any consi- 
derable motion of the body or limb, if it be 
possible to prevent it, for some time after 
the operation ; yet the frequent changing of 
the rollers, the plasters, &c., is no less pre- 
jadicial to the proper healing of the wound. 
When the edges have been brought accu- 
rately together, absolute quietude is neces- 
sary te the adhesive process, and I think 
that this is more effectually procured by 
Mr. Liston’s plan of bringing and keeping 
the edges of the wound in contact, than by 
any other. The plaster which Mr. Liston 
uses is a slip of oiled silk, smeared over 
with a saturated solution of isinglass in 
brandy. The following is his description of 
its application and advantages :—“ After 
six or eight hours, as already stated, any 
clots which have formed are to be takea 
away gently, and the glazed edges of the 
wound are then brought accurately and 
neatly together with the adhesive composi- 
tion before recommended. Lasterstices are 
left for the sutares and the ends of the li- 
gatures, and the latter may now be abridged 
slightly. This mode of keeping the edges 
in contact I can confidently recommend, 
from experience. The plasters are mach 
more adhesive than those in common use, 
do not irritate, and are not loosened by dis- 
charge. After twelve or twenty-four hours, 
not longer, the sutures are clipped through, 
and removed. No other dressing is required 
until the end of the cure, provided that 
proceed favourably, The part is kept cool, 
and the slight discharge which occurs, in a 
day or two, is wiped up, from time to time, 
if it be in such abundance as to reach the 
oiled cloth placed over the pillow on which 
the stump is laid. No disturbance of the 
parts is necessary, as when ointments, ban- 
dages, and compresses are employed, or 
straps, which require frequent removal and 
re-application. The patient suffers nothing, 
pes wage and the surgeon is saved 
much dirty work, for union by the first in- 
tention seldom fails.”* Besides the ad- 





* Liston’s Elements of Surgery. Part iii., p. 308. 





* Liston’s Elements, Part iii., p. 369. 











vantages of the isinglass-plaster, above de- 
scribed, it possesses one other; it is per- 

so that the surgeon sees in 
what state of apposition are the edges of the 
wound, and if a small collection of matter 
be jobserved beneath, it is easily evacuated 
by merely clipping the plaster ; all these ad- 
vantages of the isinglass-plaster, which are 
undoubtedly so great as to deserve its ge- 
neral adoption, we have had ample oppor- 
tunities of witnessing in the surgical practice 
at the North London Hospital. 

Thirdly, Moderate temperature is necessary 
to adhesion, too high a temperature interfer- 
ing with the process, as also does a very low 
degree of temperature, but rather a low tem- 
perature is favourable to it. 

We have seen in what way superfluous 
dressings tend to produce the suppurative 
rather than the adhesive process; there re- 
mains, therefore, nothing to be done in order 
to complete this rather long communication, 
but to make a remark on bandaging, which, 
when used too early, not only produces in- 
jury by augmenting the temperature, but, 
when injudiciously applied, by its pressure 
impedes the return of the blood, and greatly 
irritates the parts, exciting (by pressure) 
inflammation and suppuration, and causing 
absorption of the cellular membrane.* How- 
ever, a bandage judiciously applied at a later 
period is frequently very serviceable. 





MR, LEWIS’S CURE OF HYDROCELE 
BY ONE ACUPUNCTURE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—In the last number of the Medical 
Gazette there is a long and uncourteous let- 
ter from Mr. Travers, in which he seems to 
insinuate that he was the discoverer of the 
new method of treating hydrocele, as detail- 
ed by me in Tre Lancer of the 7th of 
May last, because he had used an acupunc- 
turation-needle in a case of hydrocele, a 
fortnight prior to the date of my letter, 
That such may have been the case, I am not 


in a position to deny, although I must, in 


justice to myself, declare, that I never heard 
of Mr. Travers deviating from the ancient 
routine of practice in the treatment of hy- 
drocele, or any other disease. But lest the 
public should imagine, like Mr. Travers, 
that my discovery, and the appearance of 
the letter in Tue Lancet, were synchronous, 
I can bring forward evidence that the 
operation had been performed two years be- 
fore Mr. Travers “ conceived” it, as he 
says. I evenspoke of it in public to several 
medical gentlemen, who will, I have no 
doubt, vouch for the accuracy of this state- 
ment. It was not until I had perfected the 





* See Professor Cooper’s First Lines of the 
Practice of Surgery, p. 709. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM MR. LEWIS AND MR. RAY, 


many 
dared to make public the extraordinary fact, 
that a single puncture, with the point of a 
fine needle, into an encysted cavity, is suf- 
ficent to cause the absorption of the fluid 


contained therein. The ice of making 
many punctures, (Mr. vers’s plan), is 
not only useless and dangerous, but actually 
less likely to succeed a single punc- 


ture. Of this, the profession in general (I 
mean general practitioners as well as hos- 
pital surgeons), will be convinced by ex- 
perience. If Mr. Travers had read atten- 
tively my letter, he would have seen that 
I first introduced the method as a palliative 
cure, although I have seen cases where a 
radical cure was effected by the simple 
operation of puncturation. As the method 
of puncturation for the radical cure of hy- 
drocele differs in some respects from the 
palliative, so soon as I have satisfied my 
mind on the subject, I shall rejoice, (hum- 
ble an individual as I am), to contribute my 
mite towards the advancement of science. 
I am, Sir, your's truly, 
D. Lewis, 


28, Artillery-place West, Bunhill-row, 
Feb. 14, 1837. 





CLOSURE OF PORT-MORTEM 
INCISIONS, 


To the Editor of Ture Lancer. 


Sir :—Among the numeréus ingenious 
mechanical constructions which have at 
intervals emanated from the establishments 
of instrument makers, for the use of the 
medical practitioner, it is surprising no con- 
trivance tes been offered, by means of which 
the incisions in port-mortem examinations 
might be more expeditiously and safely 
closed. Either so unimportant a contriv- 
ance has not been deemed of sufficient im- 
portance for the exercise of skill, or the need 
for it has not occurred to any mechanic. 
There is, however, a necessity for additional 
auxiliaries in this department. The exter- 
nal parts are placed im situ by a most awk- 
ward and dangerous sharp-pointed needle, 
in the use of which, however careful the work- 
man, occasional punctures result, with, pos- 
sibly, serious temporary inconvenience, or, in 
some instances, a fatal consequence, I would 
suggest the construction of a pair of mode- 
rate-sized hand-forceps, somewhat similar 
in appearance and operation to the shoe- 
maker's spring punch, except that in lieu of 
the cutter, one of several variously length- 
ened, sharp, straight needles (of proportion- 
ate depth to the thickness of the integu- 
ment) should screw into the upper blade of 
the forceps, and meet a foramen caecum in 
its fellow, hollowed so gradually as to pre- 
vent the possibility of injuring the apex of 
the instrument. Thus the requisite number 
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of perforations, on either side, would be very 
speedily performed by the same simple and 
safe process that a St.Crispin would punch. 
The parts might then easily be drawn to- 
gether, with a conveniently formed probe- 
pointed needle, unattended by the slightest 
hazard of puncture, which, in the case of the 
bodies of corpulent and aged persons is now 
so frequent, from unctuosity or toughness 
of the cutis. Another advantagealso attends 
this proposal, that as two persons are usually 
engaged in the examination, both could as- 
sist without fear of contact, or the dreaded, 
and often dreadful results of this hastily- 
executed . 

With the hope that some maker of surgical 
weapons will exercise his inventive faculty 
on the subject, I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

Cuartes J. H. Ray, Surgeon. 

34, Belgrave-place, Feb., 1837. 





TETANUS CURED BY TURPENTINE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir :—In my third case a little inaccu- 
racy had crept in, with regard to the ave- 
rage dose. When I let the patient who had 
had the wounded thumb see her case in 
Tue Lancet, she told me that when she had 
taken sixteen drops in a dose, during two 
days, she found the spasms and the rigidity 
so much relieved, that she ventured, on her 
own accord, to increase the dose to twenty 
drops, three times a-day, and in two days 
she was perfectly well. So I presume, Mr. 
Editor, we may reckon twenty drops the 
average dose for an adult. I have the 
honour to remain, Sir, your much obliged 


servant, 
J. Peacock, M.D. 
Darlington, Feb. 8, 1837. 





THE KING versus PENRUDDOCK. 


MODE OF CONDUCTING THE EXAMINATIONS AT 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 

Sim:—I am inclined to address you on 
the above case, because I think the circum- 
stances require some observations. In 
making the following comments I am by no 
means actuated by any feeling of hostility 
to the Apothecaries’ Company ; on the con- 
trary, if well regulated, I think that that 


‘ corporation might contribute to render the 


medical profession both useful and respect- 
able. My principal observations here will 
be configed to remarks on the Court of Ex- 


aminers, because it is with the errors of 
that branch of the body that I am more 
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familiar. Respecting Mr. Penruddock, I 
would say that no one would attempt, in 
the abstract, to justify his conduct, but, 
still, the examiners themselves admit that 
their behaviour on that occasion was by no 
means proper or consistent. It is obvious 
that individuals like Mr. P., brought before 
a tribunal of men who have, in many in- 
stances, the power to blast all their future 
prospects in life,—a result which has often 
followed as the consequence of their rejec- 
tion,—under such circumstances is it won- 
derful that the candidate should feel nervous 
and embarrassed’? But the Court of Ex- 
aminers seem to think that, instead of 
restoring the self-possession of a candidate, 
they should adopt every means of increas- 
ing his confusion and his difficulties. The 
court say that they have a “ public,” a 
“sacred” duty to perform. Grant that 
they have. Is there no other method of 
performing that duty, than by listening only 
occasionally to the answers,—coming up to 
mark the errors of the candidate,—to listen 
to his mistakes,—to count them, and com- 
ment on them in discouraging terms? while 
so long as he betrays no signs of embarrass- 
ment or difficulty, they never think it neces- 
sary or worth their while to honour him with 
the slightest attention. Now, Sir, this con- 
stant overlooking when in difficulty, and 
the neglect of all redeeming parts of the 
examination, would shake much stronger 
nerves than most of the young men who 
present themselves at the Hall can gene- 
rally boast of possessing. Nor is the 
annoyance confined to mere overlooking,— 
the candidate is often depressed by obser- 
vations such as the following :—“ Oh, he 
knows nothing of his chemistry,’—“< He 
knows nothing of anatomy,”—* Take him 
on the viscera,’”—“ The liver,”—*‘ See if he 
knows anything of the brain,’—“ Try him 
in his drugs,”—“ His materia medica,” &c. 
Now, I submit that this is not the proper 
mode of conducting an examination, nor 
does it afford the means of forming a pure 
and correct judgment of the candidate’s 
competency. The examiner who pronounces 
an opinion ought to listen to the whole of 
the examination, that he may be able to 
contrast the deficiencies with the ability 
and knowledge displayed ; and should he 
wish to take a part in testing the candidate, 
he should wait for a proper occasion, and 
begin when the preceding examiner has 
entirely finished his examination. There 
can be nothing more disheartening, or even 
more rude and vulgar, than the interrup- 
tion of the examination by a second per- 
son, either by putting questions, suggesting 
subjects of inquiry, or commenting, or ex- 
pressing openly any opinion, on the answers 
or the capabilities of the candidate, before 
the examination has closed. 





Now, Sir, if there be any one cause of 
justification for an assault, conduct such as 
LT kate deneslhed comme t me t be tat 
cause. It has been asserted that the exa- 
mination is always fairly and delicately 
conducted, so far, at least, as is consistent 
with a “ conscientious discharge of duty.” 
For my own part, 1 cannot perceive any 
essential relation between the conscientious 
performance of duty and an offensive man- 
ner of performing it. 

There is another circumstance which J 
feel called upon to notice. When there is 
a great number of names upon the list, say 
sixteen, eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five, 
those who unfortunately happen to be last 
on the list look upon themselves as already 
rejected, even before examination, and, 
indeed, but too frequently, they do so cor- 
rectly.* At the late period to which such 
examinations are protracted, I am informed 
that the eyes and fingers of the court point 
incessantly to the clock,—watches are 
drawn in most unrelenting and mystic suc- 
cession from the pockets, while each 
removal is accompanied with some such 
observation as—* It is very late,”—* It is 
of no use,”—“ We shall be here all night,” 
—** He knows nothing about it.” 

Perhaps here it may be asked, if even 
conduct such as I have described, would 
justify the commission of an assault, more 
especially such an assault as occurred some 
time since in the examination-room’ The 
answer is distinctly, No. There is a sort of 
fiction in the law, that there exists no wrong 
without some legal remedy ; and, therefore, 
while we adopt or profess such a judicial 
maxim, perhaps alee can justify self- 

ress for an injury. But let us inquire, 
What is the redress for wrongs, allowing 
such wrongs occasionally to occur, which 
are sustained at the Hall? Let us suppose 
a candidate not only to be rejected, but 
unfairly rejected. The legislature has 
placed the option of the rejection solely, 
and without appeal, at the discretion of the 
Court of Examiners. Thus there is no 
appeal from their decision, however unjust 
or however unfair it may be. Nor is this 
the only hardship,—the candidate who is 
rejected even upon the slightest grounds, is 
debarred from any opportunity of re-exami- 
nation for the space of stx months. Thus, 
the well-informed candidate who may have 
been guilty of merely one or two trifling 
errors, or is deficient upon only a single 
branch, although fully competent upon 
every other, is “ remanded,” if it may 
be so expressed, for as long a period as he 
who betrays the grossest and most unpar- 





* So fearful are students under these cir- 
cumstances, that when there are eighteen or 
twenty on the list, the three or four last 
absent themselves, and this is technically 
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donable ignorance! It is within the know- 
ledge of the writer, that a student presented 
himself for examination, who said that “ he 
had nver heard of the cacum,’—* that the 
stomach was situated in the left, or right, 
iliac fossa,” and displayed equally gross 
ignorance on two or three other points, 
and who very properly was rejected; but at 
the same time another, who, through the 
anxiety and apprehension which were con- 
sequent on the ordeal he had to undergo, 
forgot what passed through one of the holes 
of the skull, but whose general answering 
ought to have convinced any reflecting man 
that an appearance of incapability in this 
respect arose purely from loss of self-pos- 
session, not from ignorance, was also re- 
jected ; perhaps it may be supposed fora 
week, a fortnight, or even a month,—no, but 
for six months, thus making no distinction 
between the grossly and. unpardonably 
ignorant, and him who at least showed a 
competent knowledge generally. I know 
that the examiners have not a discretion to 
fix the period between rejection and re- 
examination, and in mentioning this fact 1 
need scaicely observe, that it is highly 
deserving of your serious attention. The 
matter can hardly be in better hands than 
your’s; and should you exert yourself suc- 
cessfully to make the period of remand dis- 
cretionary within certain limits, you will 
not only confer a public benefit, but be, 
perhaps, the means of saving many young 
men from total ruin. 

Now, the improvements which I should 
suggest are the following :— 

1. There are twelve examiners, and gene- 
rally four candidates are under examination 
atthe same time. Let the three only who 
are charged with inquiring into the candi- 
date’s proticiency, decide upon the question, 
They alone, and not those who are engaged 
in another inquiry, wholly foreign to the 
purpose, can decide. It may be thought 
that the pupil would be worse off, because 
for his rejection the majority of the court 
must agree. But how is the agreement ob- 
tained? Upon what data? Why, upon the 
report alone of the examiner? If the pu- 
pil consider his rejection unfair or unme- 
rited, let him have, within a limited period, 
an appeal to the whole court, assembled for 
that specific purpose, he paying down a cer- 
tain sum, not merely as an indemnification 
for the extra-meeting, but as a kind of check 
upon those who might be disposed to call a 
court for a second examination, however 
hopeless their prospects of success. This 
right would insure fair dealing, and would 
not involve the credit or respectability of any 
party, and would, at least, afford to all reject- 
ed candidates a fairand more solemn oppor- 
tunity of redeeming their character, which, 
if they did not avail themselves of it, must, 
at all events, completeiy silence their com- 
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the 

They take it upon the of others. Let 
judicial benches at Guild- 

hall, and the jury divided among the four, 
three in each jury-box, trying their own spe- 
cial causes, but every now and then sum- 
Fi ape | each other, in order to render 
icts the unanimous verdicts of the 

whole twelve. In mercy to those whose 
sides are already breaking with laughter at 
so ludicrous a picture, I shall drop the cur- 
tain on the scene. Yet, Sir, such is the 
“‘ majority” of the Court of Examiners, as 
their proceed are now conducted. They 
never hear anything of the examination, un- 
less, indeed, under those peculiarly unfa- 
vourable circumstances to the student, of 
being the last candidate, a student under 
examination at one o'clock on Friday morn- 
ning. Then, indeed, he will often be fa- 
voured with a visit. Now, how can an ex- 
aminer decide upon an examination, in the 
course of which he has been heard to say— 
** Well, how is he getting onnow?” “Is 
he doing any better?” Surely he who will 
not listen, or hear the good side of a case, 
should not form any opinion on it ; or, at all 
events, he should not express any opinion 


from an inquiry solely into the bad points of | 
the case | tion. 


I have stated that there is no appeal from 
the Court of Examiners; but this propo- 
sition requires some limitation; there is a 
remedy, although a bad, because an expen- 
sive, and an uncertain, one. I mean a Man- 
baMuUs from the Court of King’s Bench. 
Let us suppose a rejected candidate, who | 
believes himself to have been, or really has | 


apothecary faithfully to prepare, compound, 
and administer?” &c. hat knowledge of 
anatomy, of physiology, of pathology, &c.,is 
necessary for the competent performance of 
such aduty? If the question came before a 
legal tribunal,I iy - very much whether 
the court would be found to be (legally) 
qualified to examine upon any other sub- 
jects than those of materia medica, pharmacy, 
and a little pharmaceutical chemistry. 
Therefore, they who usurp a power, should 
use judgment and due discretion in its ex- 
ercise, lest they bring on a revolution, and 
perish in the ruins of their own constitution. 

It was asserted on Penruddock’s trial, 
that he was answered, when soliciting for an 
examination in anatomy, that however com- 
petent he might be in anatomy, he was unfit 
for association, if deficient in materia me- 
dica. How, then, is it, that many pass with- 
out any examination at all in materia me- 
dica, or that those who are less conversant 
with anatomy, on soliciting an examination 
in materia medica, are answered, “ Anato- 
my is the foundation of medicine ; no other 
knowledge, however extended or profound, 
can compensate for anatomical deficiency ?” 
It thus appears, that if found deficient in 
any department, the candidate is rejected 
with the most unrelenting obstinacy, nor is 
he suffered to compensate for a superficial 
defect in ‘one branch, by the display of 





super-excellence in another. Here is the 
injustice of the arbitrary six-months’ rejec- 
The examiner may feel assured that a 


| fortnight, or a three weeks’ stady, might 


suffice to qualify the candidate; yet he is 
compelled to remand for the period of six 
months. I will put it conscientiously, and 
as men of honour and veracity, to the whole 
court, “ Have none of you ever found cause 
to regret a hurried or hasty rejection?” 1 
by no means wish to insinuate that the re- 


been, unfairly treated, applying for a rule jections are corrupt, but I believe that they 
“to show cause why he should not be ad-| are often hasty, and that cases have occurred, 


mitted a member.” Cause must be shown, | 
the examination must be inquired into, and 
the of rejection stated. There might 
be “ Ignorance of Materia Medica,” 
of “ Pharmacy,” “‘ Chemistry,” “ Anatomy,” 
or “ Therapeutics,”. commonly named 
“* Practice of Physic.” Let us suppose either 
of the last to be the ground of alleged 
justification. Would it be difficult to show 
that the court have no authority to examine 
in anatomy, or in physic, or in many other 
branches into which y inquire’? The 
evidence before Mr. rton gives us a 
reason for their not instituting examinations 
in midwifery, that a legal opinion taken, de- 
nied their right to do so. What gives the 





right to examine into anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, practice of physic ? student 
presents himself as a candidate for a licence | 


to practise as an apothecary. Does the Act 


define what an “apothecary” is, in other | 


terms than, “ Whereas it is the duty of an, 


in which the examiner would gladly have 
recalled his sentence of rejection, and have 
given the candidate his diploma. Whata 
satisfaction would an al prove in such 
cases—to see the blighting effects of misre- 
presentation and haste relieved by the calm 
and unbiassed coolness of a more temperate 
judgment ! 

Mr. Penruddock, in the hopelessness of 
redress, in despair originating in disappoiat- 
ment, committed the assault for which, per- 
haps, he is at this moment again on trial. 
That he was wrong in taking the law into 
his own hands, all must allow ; but what 
should that proceeding be called, which 
would place a young man who was respect- 
ably connected, in Newgate, make him the 
associate of felons, and, after a long period, 
in which reflection and cool moments ought 
to have pointed out the untenableness of the 
charge, convict him in a dreadful penalty ? 
No one for a moment entertained an idea of 
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of fancy, be construed into anything more 
than, a common assault. Had he been in- 
dicted for that, he would probably have 
been convicted, and properly punished, nor 
would any one have sympathised with him ; 
but now, first subjected to an unfounded 
prosecution, then acquitted, and then charg- 
ed again, even should he be convicted, the 
world will look upon him as a persecuted 
individual, and, as such, will not only not) 
withhold their sympathy, but even suspect | 
that there is more behind the curtain than it 
would be wise to unveil. 

I am actuated by two motives in address- 
ing to you these strictures. First, I desire 
to call your attention to what I conceive to 
be some improvements in the conduct of | 
the examinations at Apothecaries’ Hall, | 
under the assurance that, should you enter- | 
tain similar opinions, you will not fail to 
attempt their introduction in the proper | 
=_— Secondly, if published in your, 

ournal they cannot fail to attract the notice | 
of the Worshipful Court, and thus lead to | 
the correction of abuses which add neither | 
to the credit nor the respectability of that | 


body. 
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InrLvenza.—Mr. Jupp, surgeon to the 
Scotch said that he had a great 
number of his regiment affected with influ- 
enza, one-ninth of the men having suffered. 
The mortality had been great among those 
who were disposed to consumption, or 
other affections of the lungs. In one in- 
stance he had noticed a peculiar symptom, 
a spasmodic action of the legs, which 
lasted two or three days during the attack. 
Dr. Stcmoyp said he had found the ase of 
the warm bath, after purgation, very effec- 
tual in removing the pains which are so com- 
mon in this epidemic. The diaphoretic 
which he had usually, chosen, was Dover’s 
powder; he considered antimonials to be 
too depressing, and thought that where no 
plethora existed, his treatment, in thé ear- 
lier stages, would be found successful. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


January 20, 1837. 
Mr. Morton, President. 





SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS, 
Mr. Hopson read a paper on the physio- 


1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, | jogical and pathological effects of alcoholic 


DipaskoLos, 
London, Feb. 13, 1837. 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


— 


ANaLysis of Brrrer ALMonDs.—Hypro- | 
cyanic Acip,—At a late meeting of the Med. 
Botan 


-, Mr. Evertrt stated some curious 


facts at which the French chemists have | 
‘ting the analysis of | 


bitter almonds. The substance called “amyg- | ‘igestion. Its 


lately arrived, res: 


daline” was obtained by macerating the 


| beverages on the human system, Ardent 


spirit, he observed, on being applied to 


| Santen membranes, produced pain, and 
vessels. 
| digestion, as proved by the experiments of 


congestion of the capillaries and minute 
If taken with food it interrupted 


Beaumont and others, probably by the ex- 
cessive excitement of the gastric mucous 
membranes, and the coagulation of the inci- 
pient albumen formed during the process of 
effects on the sensorium 
were sometimes coma and death. Dyspep- 


seeds in alcohol, or ether ; but it was | sia was a common effect of the constant irri- 


proved that no hydrocyanic acid or essential 
oil was contained in them ; and that those 
ene ples are not educts, but mere products, 
ormed by water, or by mastication ; that 
benzoic acid is formed in the volatile oil by 
its union with oxygen; that the bitter prin- 
ciple is developed only by attracting azote 
or nitrogen. 

Mr. Evearitr also showed a very delicate 
test for hydrocyanic acid, consisting in sim- 
ply placing over a watch-glass containing 
the smallest quantity of hydrocyanic acid, 
alone, or mixed with some other body, ano- 
ther piece of glass, damped with a solution 
of nitrate of silver. The hydrocyanic acid, 
being extremely volatile, escapes, and, com- 
ing im contact with the nitrate of silver, 
renders the glass opaque, by forming cyanide 
of silver. 





tation of the stomach, and atrophy of the 
liver, the result of a deposition of fibrous 
tissue around the portal veins, known by 
the name of “ gin liver,” would occur as 
the consequence of drinking spirits. So, 
also, was dropsy, frequently ; and delirium 
tremens seldom occurred from any other 
cause. From the facts which he had col- 
lected, and from the immediate physiolo- 
gical effects of wines, also, he questioned 
their general utility. As articles of nutri- 
tion they had no claim to attention. The 
experiments of Dr. Turner and others proved 
that the nutritive matter of seven or eight 
pints of ale did not exceed that of a penny 
loaf. 
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on 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


Monday, February 6th, 1837. 
Dr, Wuittnc, President. 


THE INFLUENZA. 
Tne debate of the last evening was re- 


Mr. Heapianp thought it would be well 
for the members of the Society to state their 
experience with regard to the treatment to 
be pursued in the present epidemic, parti- 
eularly as Dr. Clutterbuck had seen so many 
eases requiring the lancet, while on the 
other hand gentlemen of very extensive 
practice had not met with a case requiring 
its use. On reflecting on all the cases 
which he had seen or heard of, he believed 
that most of the fatal cases had occurred in 
patients who had either lost blood, were 
blistered, or subjected to active depletory 
treatment, such as large doses of calomel 





and tartarized antimony; and that few had 
died when these agents had not been resort- | 
ed to. He alluded to blisters, more par- | 
ticularly with regard to children, as he had 
seen two cases in which mortification had | 
come on after their application for the pre- | 
sent disease. The plan he had pursued | 
with the greatest success was the applica- 
tion of mustard poultices to the more ur- 
gently affected parts, keeping: the patients 
in a warm atmosphere, attention to the 
bowels, and the after use of hyoscyamus. 

Mr. Jones considered ‘that the great dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the affection 
might be accounted for easily. In this 
epidemic, as in typhus, cases occurred in 
which some particular organ became in- 
flamed and required bloodletting ; the dif- 
ference was as to the number of such cases. 
Dr. Clutterbuck had seen many, other prac- 
titioners few, or none, The majority of 
cases, however, were undoubtedly slight. 

Dr. Bureaup Rrorrrey could hardly think 
the disease so slight; the great increase of 
deaths in London he thought proved the 
contrary. He had only bled in one case, in 
which there was evident phrenitis; he had 
taken blood on two successive days, and 
the patient did well, with the after use of 
diluents. In five cases of asthma, coming 
on with the influenza, digitalis he had found 
of great service. There was no general 
plan of treatment to be laid down, as the 
eases varied so much. He inquired the 
experience of members in the pathology of 
the affection. 

Mr, Procrer considered the affection 
rather as a disturbance of the neryous than 
the sanguineous circulation. He had seen 
no case in which there was any thing like 
phrenitis ; there had been, in some instances, 
great irritation of the lungs, such as is ob- 
served in measles, but not such as required 





the lancet. He had depended chiefly 

tartar emetic and ipecacuanha in small 
doses, for kee Ree perspiration 
which fae sy e natural outlet to the 


disease. He considered that aa 
generally got well without “bl etting, 
such fact was positive, arid not “negative, 
evidence ” against the lancet. 

Dr. Srewart considered opinions did not 
vary more than did cases. In this epidemic 
he had seen few cases in which venesection 
would be borne. He had, in some cases in 
which pleuritis had come on after the state 
of asphyxia, employed afew leeches with 
advantage, but he had gone no further with 
depleting measures. The first symptoms of 
the disease had been well compared to the 
measles ; he considered the secondary ones 
partook very much of the character of hoop- 
ing-cough. As a general rule he considered 
active treatment was not necessary, but 
rather an attentive watching of the case. 

Mr. Krxepon had not seen the affection 
to the extent some of the members had done. 
He considered, so far as his experience 
went, that it could scarcely be spoken of as 
a disease at all ; but as some atmospheric 
influence, materially depressing the powers 
of life, and bringing into action those ma- 
ladies which individuals had a tendency 
to suffer, accompanied, in all cases, with 
fever and catarrh. Generally, from the 
depressing nature of the affection, blood- 
letting was not required ; but in some eases 
it would be found necessary to employ it to 
a smallextent. Dr. Clutterbuck advocated 
the cautious abstraction of smal] quantities 
of blood only in severe cases in their early, 
excited stage, and no doubt he had found 
such treatment beneficial. 

Mr. Cutrton said, that so far as his expe- 
rience went, the present epidemic did not 
bear bleeding well, The discrepancy of 
opinion regarding treatment, most likely 
resulted from the difference in cases. Dr. 
Clutterbuck was likely to meet with severer 
cases than the general practitioner, and 
this might, in some degree, account for the 
active treatment he had employed. In the 
epidemic of 1833 he (Mr. C.) had taken 
blood in only two cases, and these were 
longer in recovering than others. He had 
not found it necessary, in the present in- 
stance, to bleed in any case. He was in- 
clined to think the disease might vary in 
different localities; in his district (Islington) 
the disease assumed a milder aspect than in 
situations near the water side. In the 
general plan of treatment he had ordered 
resort to bed for 48 hours, with small doses 
of antimonial medicines, diluents, and at- 
tention to the bowels. After proceeding 
with this during that space, a slightly-sus- 
taining plan he had found usefal ; the cou 
did not contraindicate such treatment ; e 
had found it with characters more resembling 
spasmodic asthma than ordinary catarrh. 
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He had been careful of ehecking the cough 
with ‘opiates, as he considered it rather 
uséfal than otherwise, ‘The paitis in the 
head, which were chiefty confined to the 
frontal sinuses, he had found give way 
before the simple fomentations of warm 
water. In some ¢ases, of course, inflamma- 
tion might supervene on some of these 
symptoms, and require depletion; he had 
not, however, in any case he had treated, 
foand such to be the fact. 

Mr. Bryant had examined only five fatal 
cases. In all, the minute divisions of the 
bronchial twhes were full of a viscid secre- 
tion, In cutting'fiito the tubes, the mucous 
membrane was found thicker and higher 
coloured than usual. There was emphysema 
of the 's, and in one or two cases solidi- 
fication. He could well suppose that cases 
might occur in which depiction might be 
necessary, but he had not seen such. He 
had seen in many cases, where the lungs 
were over laboured, the administration of 
calomel with ipecacuanha very beneficial, 
regulating their conti e by cautiously 
watching their effects. 

Mr. Moore had adopted the plan of treat- 
ment recommended by Sydenham, and pur- 
sued in the epidemic which prevailed in his 
time. He, (Mr. M.), had treated it as a re- 
mittent fever with catarrh. In simple cases, 
the use of sudoritics and tonics he had found 
successful; but where the lungs in aged 
persons had been previously affected, or 
were clogged with mucus, calomel com- 
bined with elaterium he had found of great 
service, The most violent case he had seen 
was that of a lady 65 years of age ; in that 
ease her physician had given her five grains 
of calomel, with half a grain of elaterium ; 
she'was in a dreadful state, her lips were 
blue, her countenance injected and suffused, 
and her palse intermitting, as though she was 
dying; ‘Next day she evacuated about half 
a gallon of watery feces, and soon recovered. 
He, Merthe- » considered that the affection 
might ge ly be treated as remittent fever ; 
the tonic plan might be resorted to early. 
He had found quinine the best tonic. He 
had seen no fatal cases except those which 
were complicated with diseased heart. 

_' Mr. Heaptanp had blamed large doses of 
calomel atid antimony. He did not say that 
medical aid was of no good, but that, in 
very numerous instances, persons had re- 
covered without any assistance from medi- 
¢ine. ‘He was glad to find that the general 
mas of the Society was in favour of the 
affection not being of an ordinary inflam- 
matory kind, and that bleeding in general 
Was neither safe norcalled for. He did not 
conceive the mortality had been so great as 
did Dr. Bureaud, considering the immense 

lation of London. 

. Wurrixe, in the first place, referred 
to the ing opinion, that the epidemic 





depended altogether on atmospheric influ- 
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ence. He would not deny that it might 
have originated from such cause, but it was 
not kept up by it. It did not occur in dif- 
ferent places at the same time, but had a 
progressive character ; for instance, it ap- 
peared and was very prevalent in the Bo- 
rough of Southwark, some days before it 
had reached Kennington, and when most 
prevalent in the latter place, had entirely 
ceased in the former. It spread from place 
to place, and, like other epidemics, he con- 
sidered that when onve established, it was 
spread universally by contagion. ‘The dis- 
ease was essentially of an inflammatory cha- 
racter. It was a fever accompanied with 
inflammation, generally in the mucous tis- 
sues ; but he had occasionally seen it affect 
the serous tissues. The inflammation, how- 
ever, was notof thec h ter, but one 
sui generis, and requiring a particular kind 
of treatment. It was a disease which would 
ran its course, and could only be palliated, 
not cured, by art. He should say, speak- 
ing generally, and from his own experience, 
that it was a mild disease. The mortality 
which had taken place, ared to be de- 
pendent upon two causes, First, a congeste«| 
state of the membranes of the bronchial 
tubes, or air cells, obstructing the circula- 
tion. The second consisted im the obstrue- 
tion to respiration produced by the exces- 
sive secretion of mucus. He had not seen 
death result from other causes ; and in no 
instance from “ simple debility.” In some 
cases he had found bloodletting absolutely 
necessary and successful in the congestive 
state, it was, therefore, when cautiously em- 

loyed, in some cases of great benefit. He 

d bled in six cases and none had died. 
Auscultation was valuable as a means of 
forming a prognosis in the affection, he had 
found, when one lung was affected, the pa- 
tient likely to recover, but when both were 
involved he generally perished. 

Mr. Cutrton could not agree that the 
disease was contagious ; he had seen whole 
families simultaneously affected, if any 
member escaped at first, he generally escaped 
altogether. Mr. Clifton stated another rea- 
son against its being contagious,. but we 
could not hear it from the noise caused by the 
members adjourning. 








WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIFTY. 
Saturday, February 4, 1837. 
Mr. Cosrex.o in the Chair, 
MEDICO-LEGAL QUESTIONS.—-INJURIPS. OF THE 
HEAD FROM FALLS, —SPIRIT EN THE 8TO- 
MACH, 
Mr. Verratt inquired the opinion of the 
Society as to the extent to which injury of 
the skull might be inflicted by a fall down 
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stairs. He asked this question from having} Mr. Srreerer had known two. instances 
beer present in the Old Bailey Court on the | of fractures of the petrous portion of one 
previous day, when a medical man gave the | or both temporal bones, one of which was 
following opinion:—A woman, ef about | attended with bleedmg from the ear and 
forty-five yearsof age, was found in a dying a wound of one of the simuses, yet the man 
state ut the bottom of six or seven — walked into the hospital, aad was capable 
the ecciput resting on the flag-stones, of giving monosyllabic answers. A person 
her feet lying up the stairs. There was | would fall down stairs with greater violence 
found, after tieath, a fracture of the occi-|than would be experienced by any. other 
pital and te y= portions of the tem- | kind of fall. A much greater number of 
poral bones ; lambdoidal suture was | fatal cases occurred from injuries of the 
burst open, to the extent of a rter of an | back of the head than of the front. 
inch; and a large quantity blood was; A Memper mentioned some experiments 
effused at the base of the brain. Could | detailed by Dr. Andrew Coombe, in which 
such extensive injuries result from the sim- | it was proved that ardent spirit never re- 
ple fall down the stairs, an opinion which | mained in the stomach for more than half an 
the surgeon gave on the ; or was it hour, 
not probable that the deceased had been! Dr. Brown stated that a solution of 
struck on the head with some heavy instru- | opium could not be detected in the stomach 
ment? Some suspicious circumstances were after a period of six hours, and he should 
connected with the case, which, as they did | consider that the presence of spirit would 
not materially affect the question as to the continue about as long. 
extent of injury producible by the fall, (the Mr. Tuurnam thought that a fall back- 
chief point), we need not detail. wards down stairs might be quite sufficient 
Mr. Cuance saw the body at the time of to produce the injuries in question, having 
the inquest, aod examined the external seen cases in point. 
wound, as also the stairs, &c., and he was Dr. Bureaup Riorrrey alluded to some 
decidedly of opinion thai the cause of the experiments made by Magendie with ether, 
woman's death was the fall, and not a sup- and also with spirit, upon a guinea-pig, in 
posed blow from a shoemaker’ s hammer. which it was found that those substances, 
ludeed, he was disposed to question the when introduced into the stomach, through 
power of a man to produce such extensive a tube, the cesophagus being afterwards 
injury as was reputed to have been produc- tied, escaped in the course of half an hour 
ed bya single blow, (and had more than by the lungs. 
one been given the marks would have been 
left), unless the instrument was much hea- | NEW INSTRUMENT FOR DISEASED PROSTATE. 
vier and longer than the one in question.’ Mr. Cosre..co alluded to an operation 
Such a blow, however, he considered might _ which he had been in the habit of :perform- 
be received by a fall directly backwards ing as a substitute for leeches, , In per- 
down a flight of stairs, the back aud upper forming lithotrity some time since he acei- 
part of the head being the first point to ‘dentally wounded the lining membrane of 
receive the shock, the whole wejght of the the prostatic portion of the urethra with the 
body telling upon it. Such a blow, more- safety-button of the lithotrite, Hemorrhage 
over, would explain the injuries, as the | occurred to the extent of afew ounces, the 
contre coup to it would be the injured parts, blood coming away Jike the bodies. of 
whereas, if caused by a blow given with leeches, and an affection of the prostate 
the hand, that blow must have been given uuder which the patient laboured. was 
by a person from above the deceased, di- | Breatly relieved. Seeing the benefit, thas 
recUy downwards, for any other direction | conferred, he (Mr, C.) considered that, an 
would not explain them. On one medico- instrument might be invented which would 
legal point connected with the case, he have the effect of scarifying a portion of the 
should like the opinion of the Society, viz., | urethra with safety, in diseased prostate. 
the greatest length of time during which | He had invented such an instrument, and 
spirit or beer would leave traces of their | / employed it with remarkable benefit in one 
presence in the stomach, sufficient to enable | case. The operation was not, in the least, 
the surgeon to testify to the sober or oppo- | painful. 
Site state of an individual examined post.) Dr. Wittiams inquired whether it would 
mortem. In the case in question it was j not be necessary to employ the eatheter for 
inferred that the woman was sober, fromthe | a short time after the operation, to prevent 
stomach being found empty and contracted, | the urine from irritating the scarified parts,’ 
at an examination performed thirty or more | In enlarged and _ inflamed tonsils the appli- 
heurs after death, an inference which he | plication of leeches, which were ¢asily 
considered could not be justly drawn. The | employed, by passing a needleful of silk 
woman lived several hours after the alleged through their bodies, he had found of benefit. 
intoxication, He would also inguire the} Mr, Coste.re thought that his instrument 
frequency or rarity of fractures of the pe- held out hopes of relief in cannes forms 
troas portion of the temporal] bone, | of stricture, 














POPULAR LECTURES ON 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

We have occasionally endeavoured to im- 
press on the minds of the profession the 
advantages which would arise from ‘heir 
communicating to the intelligent part of the 
public, some correct ideas of the chief prin- 
ciples of physiology. Such instruction, 
well conveyed, would have the effect of 
greatly elevating the character of the medi- 
cal profession in public estimation, and of 
putting the public on their guard against 
charlatans and quacks, homoeopathists, and 
animal magnetisers, Morisonians and John 
Longs. Our suggestions have been follow- 
ed at Brighton by Dr. Mantell, who, having 
attained an European reputation as a geolo- 
gist and comparative anatomist, and ac- 
quired considerable celebrity as a popular 
lecturer on those sciences, has judiciously 
availed himself of the position which he 
occupies, to communicate information on 
subjects of physiology to the large and res- 
pectable audiences which are attracted to 
the theatre of his discourses. He has re- 
cently delivered at the Town-Hall, Brigh- 
ton, three popular lectures on the nervous 
system, under the auspices of the Sussex 
Reyal Institution, which were attended by 
nearly one thousand persons, comprising 
many individuals of high rank and distine- 
tion. 

It is not our purpose to supply a detailed 
report of these discourses, since their chief 
feature, of course, consisted in the popular 
manner apd the pleasing style in which this 
intricate branch of medical philosophy was 
discussed. The discourses appear, from 
the notices given of them inthe Brighton 
journals, to have been very attractive ; and 
we are informed by a medical friend who 
was present at their delivery, that they were 
heard with the greatest attention. The 
course was illustrated by diagrams and 
drawings, which, though strictly and anato- 
mically correct, were deprived of every re- 
pulsive character. Specimens of the most 
important parts of the structure of animals 
and of man illustrated the subjects. Thus, 
objects which are generally considered 
unattractive, and even disgusting, were ren- 
dered very engaging by the skill and tact 
with which they were discussed; and 





ladies of rank and fashion were seen hand- 





‘LECTURES AT BRIGHTON. 


ing round glasses containing dissections of 
the eyes of sheep, oxen, &e., and examining 
them with as much interest as the contents 
of caskets of jewels often excite. 

In commencing his first discourse,Dr. M . 
dwelt on the advantages of an acquaintance 
with physiology, and asserted that every 
class of society would be benefitted by a 
knowledge of at least the first principles of 
this science, He then detailed, consecu- 
tively, the grand divisions of the nervous 
system, describing the brain and spinal 
marrow, and principal distribution of the 
nerves, detailing the discoveries of the vari- 
ous physiologists, and exemplifying the 
action and re-action of the mind and the 
nervous system. In the second lecture he 
dwelt on the structure and functions of the 
organs of sense, particularly those of vision 
and respiration; and in descanting on the 
relations subsisting between the intellectual 
power and the functions of the human 
fabric, he enforced the principles he wished 
to establish by anecdotes of Mrs. Hemans, 
Paganini, Malibran, and other gifted indi- 
viduals. His third discourse was devoted 
to the consideration of the philosophy of 
sleep, dreams, somnambulism, spectral illu- 
sions, &c. Among the various proofs 
adduced to demonstrate the im ce of a 
knowledge of physiology, and, in particu- 
lar, of the nervous system, was a striking 
instance of a man who died from angina 
pectoris, while in the very act of committi 
a robbery. The suddenness of his de 
occasioning a suspicion of his having been 

isoned by his wife and a youth who 
odged in his cottage, those persons were 
tried and convicted of the charge. Dr. 
Mantell, however, having entertained doubts 
of their guilt, in so as to save the 
female. The youth, in pursuance of the ex- 
isting law, was hurried out of existence 
within forty-eight hours of his conviction, 
before Dr. Mantell had time to interfere. 
By his investigation of the case, however, 
the life of one was saved, and the innocence 
of both was clearly established, death being 
satisfactorily shown to have arisen, not 
from poison, but from a sudden loss of ner- 


vous energy. 
We refrain from attempting to give a 
rt, ipsissimis verbis, of any part of either 
of these lectures, because although so well 
suited to a non-professional audience, and 
an assembly the major part of which con- 
sisted of ladies, the matter would not pos- 
sess sufficient novelty for the great mass of 
the readers of a medical journal. We con- 
not but desire that the example set by Dr, 
Mantell should be as judiciously followed 
in other towns. 
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The Works of Joun Hunter, F.R.S., with 

Notes, Edited by James F, Pamrr. Vol. 

I. comprising a New Life of the Author, 

by Drewry Ortiey, Esq.; and Lectures 

on the Principles of Surgery, with Notes 

by the Editor. London, 8vo., pp. 644, 1835. 
Tue name of Hunter is so intimately and 
indissolubly connected with the interests of 
science in this country, that the present work, 
which professes to be a complete collection 
of all his writings, may justly be considered 
as an ational undertaking,though effected by 
an individual; for the corporate body by 
whom this duty might have been expected to 
be executed, have not the disposition to ren- 
der so much service to the profession, and 
so trifling an act of justice to Hunter. The 
farce of an “ oration,” in which the name of 


garded as forming necessary parts of that 
general undertaking in which the author 
was engaged ; his writings forming the text 
to his museum,—his museum the appropri- 
ate illustration of his writings. 

“ It cannot but be a subject of deep re- 
gret to all those who have the interests of 
science or of their profession at heart, that 
po one should have undertaken to collect 
these writings before. Dispersed through 
scattered volumes of the Transactions of the 
Royal and other learned Societies, many of 
his most valuable papers have been un- 
known or neglected, or, at least, have been 
inaccessible to the great bulk of the profes+ 
ssion; while of those which have been pub- 
lished separately, some are nearly out of 
print, and scarcely to be obtained, others 
are extremely incorrect, and the greater 
number are excluded from general circula- 
tion in consequence of their expensive form 
or inconvenient bulk. To remove these dis- 





that great man is annually mocked in hypo- 
critical eulogies, contents the ambition of | 
the College, as the conservators of the fame 
of Hunter. Let us except, however, one | 
labour of the Council. After the lapse of | 
nearly thirty years’ possession of Hunter’s 
museum, they produced a set of catalogues 
of its contents, became licensed hawkers 
with the property, and liberally offered the | 
catalogues of Hunter’s collection to the pro- 
fession, at a price for one-half of which the 
whole of Hunter’s works, illustrated by sixty- 
three splendid engravings, and a copious | 


advantages, by presenting to the profession 
a cheap and correct edition of the author's 
whole works, has been one of the principal 
objects of the present edition. 

‘« It was considered that the utility of the 
work would be greatly promoted by an in- 
eorporation of the most important results of 
modern discoveries, in the form of foot 
notes ; and in the prosecution of this part of 
his scheme the Editor has to acknowledge 
the able assistance of several distinguished 
friends, whose particular acquaintance with 
the subjects they have respectively under- 
taken is well known to the public.” 


This last is a valuable feature in the work, 


commentary of notes, may now be obtained, and that which wil] help to commend it 
through the enterprise of one private indi-| strongly to the profession. Extensive and 
vidual,—though, by-the-by, the series of | perfect as were the labours of Hunter in 
catalogues is not yet nearly completed. “every department of physiology, it is im- 

In the Advertisement prefixed to the first | possible but that many points in the science 
volume of Mr. Palmer’s edition, the Editor | should have received additional illumination 





has stated the motives which engaged him | 
lirst to undertake the work :— 

“The reconstruction and enlargement of. 
the Hunterian Museum, together with the | 
publication of well-digested catalogues of | 
its contents, seem well calculated to extend | 
the fame of its founder, as well as to fix it 
on a more rational foundation. To the Editor 
these circumstances have appeared to afford 
a favourable occasion for the re-publication 
of Mr. Hunter’s writings, considering that 
as all his labours were directed to the eluci- 
dation of the laws of life, they can only be 
advantageously studied in their totality. 
Those, therefore, who have familiarised 
themselves with his style and mode of 
thought, as displayed in his writings, pos- 
sess the best clue to his museum; as, on 
the other hand, those who have made them- 
selves well acquainted with the contents of 
his museum, possess the best guide in the 
perusal of his works, The two may be re- 





from the researches of his successors in the 
same fields. In one respect Hunter was 
more successful than even his great proto- 
type, Lord Bacon, for he not only opened a 
new and more philosophical mode of inves- 
tigating physiological subjects, but he him- 
self, with his own hands, effected large and 
valuable acquisitions for the illustration of 
physiology and pathology. But these were 
destined to become examples also to others, 
whom he should stimulate in the same fields 
of inquiry; yet the want of some judi- 
cious annotations, such as are now proposed, 
embodying the results of his researches in 
a succinct form, is in great part owing to the 
fact, that Hunter has not been generally 
studied inthis country. We view, therefore, 
with no common satisfaction, the promise 
of his annotators, amovg whom are some men 








well known to science, while from the op- 
ortanities which the rest enjoy, it is right 

to expect that they will acquit themselves 

worthily of the task which is before them. 

The particular points which deserve no- 
tice in this edition are so well put by the 
Editor, that we prefer explaining them in 
his own words :— 

“ The superiority of the present edition 
above all the preceding will appear from the 
following particulars :— 

“ 1. It. embraces the whole of Mr. Hunter's 





works. 

“2, It contains a full and collated copy 
of his ical and Croonian Lectures. 

“ 3. It is preceded by a new life of the 
author, containing origival anecdotes, a cri- 
tical disqusition concerning the character 
and writings of the author, and a summary 
exposition of his Museum; to which has 
also been added Mr. Hunter's correspon- 
dence with Dr. Jenner and Sir Joseph Banks. 

“4 ys is illustrated by the whole of the 

original engravings, to which several others 
have been added» 
__ “5. The whole work is accompanied by 
illustrative notes, with the purpose of sup- 
plying such deficiencies as the progress of 
science has rendered necessary. 

“6. The text has been corrected, the 
punctuation rectified, and the modern syno- 
F ea introduced. Obscurities (so far as 

ey have appeared to depend on impro- 
prieties of expression) have been obviated, 
and a copious index has been added to the 
whole. 

“7, The work has been printed in a clear 
and legible type, at the same that the size 
aad price of the Edition, and the manner of 
its ication, have been accommodated to 
the convenience of purchasers.” 


The volume which is now before us, is 
composed entirely of new matter, compris- 
ing a History of the Life, and Reports of 
the Surgical Lectures of Mr. Hunter; the 
former completed by Mr. Ottley, from mate- 
vias furnished tohim by Mr. Palmer ; the Lec- 
tures reported by Mr. Rumsey, of Chesham. 
We have derived unmingled gratification 
from the perusal of both these publications ; 
the former exhibits the English Physiolo- 
gist in his true character, free from the be- 
dizenments of panegyric, the hardy and un- 
daunted son of science, kind and considerate 
to his inferiors, staunch and unbending to 
the courtly children of fortune. 

In the first Chapter, Hunter’s early history 
is developed, and some amusing anecdotes 
are related of his frolics when “ young blood 
doth not obey an old decree.” The Editor, 
however, passing over these scenes as not 
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ennobling to the Author, makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the advantages which -fa- 
voured Hunter’s first settlement in Lon- 
don :— 

“ It must not, however, be supposed that 
it was to company like this, or to the society 
of wild young men, that Hunter was con- 
fined. His brother was a scholar, aud pos- 
sessed of gentlemanly manners, and though 
comparatively a stranger in London, he was 
already known as a man of much talent, and 
as likely to rise to ; he was also 
fond of society, his house was conse- 
quently frequented by many of the first men, 
not only in his own but in other professions. 
It has, therefore, seldom yen to bey vd 
young men to enjoy equal opportunities o 
cultivating their minds by association with 
men of talent; and though there can be no 
iain that by far the greater 1 of his 

uture eminence was owing to original 
wers of his mind, yet, in recording the 
istory of his life, it will be proper to trace 
the means by which those powers were im- 
proved, and to show, as far as may be, the 
assistance he received in bringing them fally 
into action. It is the more necessary to do 
this, in order to correct an unfounded opi- 
nion which generally prevails, that Hunter 
should be classed with those untaught geni- 
uses who have risen to the highest honours 
by their own unaided powers. This was 
evidently not the case, and the meagreness 
of his early history seems sufficiently to 
prove that it was at his brother’s table, and 
in his brother’s dissecting-room, that his 
ambition and his talents were first roused to 
activity : without such a stimulus his genius 
might have slumbered, or have en @ 
wrong direction. Nor does this detract 
from his real merit. There is perhaps no- 
thing that more distinguishes the man of 
genius than the manner in which he turns 
to account the ——_ which common 
minds would let slip without profit. Hunter 
was a man of extraordinary powers ; he 
was placed in circumstances the best fitted 
to excite those powers, and give them their 
full effect, and the result was such as could 
only have been produced by this fortunate 
combination of circumstances.” 

Probably no circumstance tends more 
certainly to retard the advancement, either 
of youths or adults, in the medical profes- 
sion, than a temper which is uncongenial, 
and a manner which is cold, formal, and 
forbidding. Intrinsic merit and extensive 
acquirements but poorly serve the captious 
and unaflable man. He is silently excom- 
municated from the fellowship of friends, 
aud his society is avoided as a noxious thing. 
Hunter, it appears, 

“Was deficient in those refined gentle- 
manly feelings, and those conciliatory man- 
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dical profession. Conscious of great mental 
; He was too apt to show this in 
a rude ‘and overbearing manner, towards 
men who in station were his equals, and ex- 
hibited ‘somewhat too large a share of that 
* pride of port’ which the poet assigns to 
those 

ntent designs, a tful band, 

= tetias calnnaeaia, tocet tree Nature's hand. 
Consequently, though the intrinsic excel- 
lences of his character insured him the 
friendship of a few, who knew and esti- 
mated his worth, this fault raised up against 
him many bitter enemies, and prevented him 
from ever becoming a general favourite with 
the profession. It might probably with jus- 
tice be said, that of all who have attained to 
the highest rank as surgeons, no one ever 
rose so entirely by the pure force of supe- 
rior talents as John Hunter, or was less in- 
debted than he was for his success to the 
good will and assistance of his contempo- 
raries.” 

Notwithstanding this latter discourage- 
ment; Hunter's thirst for knowledge was al- 
ways unabated. No leisure hour was left un- 
improved ; he allowed himself but five hours’ 
sleep a-day, and pursued his profession ra- 
ther to obtain the means of augmenting his 
museum, than for the general objects of re- 
maneration. Called, on one occasion, to see 
a patient, when he was dissecting, he said 
to Mr. Lynn, as he unwillingly resigned the 
knife, “ Well, Lynn, I must go to earn this 
d——d guinea, or I shall be sure to want it 
to-morrow.” On another occasion, when 
his funds were at a low ebb, 

“ «Pray George,’ said he one day to Mr. 
G. Nicol, the bookseller with whom he was 
very intimate, ‘have you got any money 
in your pocket?” Mr. N, replied in the 
affirmative. ‘Have you got five guineas? 
because if you have, and will lend it to me, 
you shall go halves.” ‘Halves in what?’ 
inquired his friend. ‘Why, halves in a 
magnificent tiger which is now dying in 
Castle-street.’ Mr. Nicol lent the money, 
and Huater got the tiger.” 

At this point of his career he had begun 
to assume a high station among scientific 
men. In 1767, he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and 1768, one of the 
surgeons to St. George’s Hospital; and now 
it was that he mentally sketched that vast 
plan of operations, to which the remainder 
of his days was so successfully devoted, and 
which the author of his biography has thus 


“ He clearly ‘saw, that in order to: dbtain 
just conceptions of the aature of those aber- 
rations from healthy actions. which copsti- 
tute disease, it was necessary first to under- 
stand well the healthy actions themselves ; 
and these required to be studied; not in 
man alone, but throughout the whole animal 
series, and even to receive further elucida- 
tion by comparison with the functions of 
vegetable life. It was no less an under- 
taking, then, than the study of the pheeno- 
mena of life, in health and disease, through- 
out the whole range of organized beings, in 
which Hunter proposed to engage ; an un- 
dertaking which required a genius like Wis 
to plan, and from the difliculties of execut- 
ing which, any mind less energetic, less in- 
dustrious, and less devoted to science than 
his own would have shrunk. 

“In pursuing these researches he strove 
not, like many of his more learned but less 
philosophic predecessors, to unravel the 
mysteries of nature by taking up some prin- 
ciple 4 priori, and seeking for facts to sup- 
port his theory. On the contrary, he fol- 
lowed, in the strictest manner, the inductive 
method laid dewn by the great father of 
modern philosophy, as the only sure though 
arduous road to knowledge. He aimed not 
at discovering the essence of life, satisfied 
that this was beyond the province of plilo- 
sophical research; but he sought to know 
how the various organs are constructed, and 
how they act in accomplishing those various 
processes by which the presence of this 
principle is manifested. Nor was he con- 
tent to acquire his information at second 
hand. Instead, therefore, of referring fo 
the discoveries detailed in books, he ap- 
pealed directly to Nature herself, unid restetl 
nothing upon the facts related by others, 
until, by the evidence of his ow senses, fie 
had ascertained their truth.” 

Were we to judge of the merits 6f in- 
dividuals as we are taught to estimate the 
soundness of principles, by thé restilts prv- 
duced, we should not, perhaps, always be 
right; though there ismuch trathin the obser- 
vation that great men and great occasions will 
produce great men. The Author, having 
informed us that several distinguished indi - 
viduals were the immediate pupils of John 
Hunter, endeavours to account for that fact, 
and then, with marvellous simplicity, sub- 
joins the following note :— 

“ Thus we find that most of the surgeotis 
whe im the present day enjoy the largest 
share of the public confidence are, as it 
were, the direct mental descendants of the 
men who a century ago introduced the first 
important improvements into modern sur- 
gery. Cheselden, Nourse, and Douglas, 
were then the leaders of our profession, of 





developed :— 


whom Sharp, Pott, and the Hunters were 





i 3 5 became 

the instructors of Cline, Lynn, Home, Aber- 
Carlisle, y, Sir James 

and Cooper ; from them the 





rence, a Green, an Earle, and others,” &c. &c. 
In reality, the pure offspring of nepotism 
and monopoly, with barely two exceptions. 
We pass over Mr. Hunter's correspond- 
ence with Dr. Jenner, and the notice of his 
various papers read before the Royal Society, 
and come at once to a parallel which the 
Author has drawn between Pott and Hun- 
ter, first, however, extracting a charac- 
teristic anecdote of the great man :— 


“ Hunter’s experiments were made with a 
view to discover if it were possible to restore 
to life animals which had been frozen. This 
was for some time a favourite inquiry, and he 
used to speculate on the possibility of freez- 
ing human beings, and thawing them to life 
two or three centuries after, a project 
which, if he could realise, he expected 
would make his fortune. Whilst his friends 
Lynn and Benjamin West, therefore, were 
warming themselves with a bout of skating 
on the Serpentine, Hunter staid at home 
freezing his fingers in pursuit of this his 
philosopher’s stone,” 

As an operator, “his hands were capable 
of performing whatever was suggested by 
his mind ;” and Sir Astley Cooper informs 
us, that though not “a skilful operator,” 
yet “his large experience, and his extraor- 
dinary skill as an anatomist, almost enabled 
him successfully to complete any operation 
which he undertook: though slow, he was 
sure.” Itis probable, however, that he was 
inferior to Pott in this particular. 

“ Pott was a man of quick natural talents 
and of sound sense, which had been im- 
proved and strengthened by a good classical 
education, and by constant assiduous atten- 
tion on his own part in after-life. As a 
surgeon he was thoroughly versed in the 
history of medicine in all ages, and knew 
well how to bring this knowledge to bear 
on the practice of his profession. His cor- 
rect observation enabled him to discover 
many of the errors of his predecessors, and 
his ingenuity and judgment, to correct 
them ; and thus, by the combined effects of 
his own and others’ experience, he was the 
means of introducing many valuable im- 
provements into the practical departments 
of surgery. He was not fond of employing 

hysiological reason to guide his practice, 
aimed rather at founding his treatment 

on immediate analogy, and induction from 
established facts, than on broader general 
Sa the theoretical of our pro- 
ession, therefore, he did little to improve. 


REVIEW OF PALMER’S EDITION OF THE 


As an operator, Pott was eminently skilled ; 
as a lecturer, clear, energetic, and duent ; 
as a writer, classically correct and elegant. 
In society he was agreeable, witty, and 
abounding in anecdote, and at the same 
time kind and gentlemanly in his manners. 
Though hospitable in his mode of living, he 
was prudent in regard to pecuniary matters, 
and though he commenced his profession 
poor, brought up a large family liberally, 
and left them well provided for at his 
death. 

“The account already given of Hunter 
has sufficiently shown how destitute he 
was of many of those acquirements which 
added lustre to the character of Pott, and 
which mainly contributed to obtain for him 
the high esteem which he so long and de- 
servedly enjoyed. But in spite of these 
deficiencies, Hunter, by the force of his 
own genius, which was unquestionably of a 
much higher order than that of Pott, and 
by his unwearied industry, forced his way 
at length to the summit of his profession ; 
and, as Dr. Beddoes observed, ‘ when one 
heard that Hunter was at length the first 
surgeon in London, one felt a satisfaction 
like that which attends the distribution of 
poetical justice at the close of a well told 
tale.’” 


Many instances are given of Hunter’s ge- 
nerosity, of his mode of spending his time 
both in town and country, and of his politi- 
cal predilections. 

The following reflections occur on the 
work on Inflammation :— 


“This work is the one on which, above 
all his other writings, Hunter’s fame has 
hitherto rested; perhaps too exclusively 
so, since it has arisen from the circumstance 
that, with the exception of the treatise on 
syphilis, his other works have been less 
generally read than they deserve, in conse- 
quence of their having been published 
either in an expensive form or in detached 
treatises, scattered through the volumes of 
the Philosophical Transactions, or of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. There 
are not, however, any of his writings which 
do not well deserve the attentive perusal of 
professional men, not only for the informa- 
tion they furnish, but as models of bold and 
sagacious reasoning ; and hence the present 
edition, which places within the reach of 
ev professional man the whole of his 
works, heightened, too, in value by the 
commentaries of the able men to whose re- 
vision they have been severally entrusted, 
cannot fail to be viewed as a tribute justly 
due to the merits of Hunter, and as a highly 
important accession to our medical litera- 
ture.” 


Weare next brought to one of the most 





interesting scenes of Hunter’s Life, and that 
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over which all his former biographers have 
managed to throw an impenetrable veil. We 
allade to the disagreements which arose be- 
tween him and his colleagues at the hospital, 
which ended in his death. It is not possible 
at present to abridge this account, but we 
feel somewhat surprised at the minuteness 
of the Author’s information on this topic. 
It is difficult to suppose any of the present 
men so bold as to communicate these facts 
for the public eye. Verily, St. George’s 
Hospital had a “ prescriptive right” in war- 
ranty of the late proceedings thereat. 


“ Some time after his death Mrs. Hunter 
felt anxious to erect a monument to his me- 
mory in Westminster Abbey ; but the fees 
demanded for permission to occupy a niche 
within that venerable fane were too great 
for her reduced fortunes, and she therefore 
abandoned her intention. Itmay be thought 
that the author of the Hunterian Museum 
needs no other memorial of his worth than 
the proud one he has himself erected ; nor 
does he, to perpetuate his fame: still, it 
would be a fitting act of respect to his 
memory, from those who enjoy the benefits 
of this rich legacy of his genius, to enrol 
his name amongst those of the other gifted 
men whose worth stands recorded in West- 
minster Abbey.” 


A succinct account of the Museum, forms 
Chap. VII. It is incapable of abridgement, 
but we make two extracts from the beginning 
and end of the Chapter :— 


“ Such was the work in which Hunter 
designed to embody the knowledge acquir 
ed during five-and-forty years spent in the 
diligent investigation of nature; and let it 
not be thought that the above sketch figures 
forth an undertaking which it would have 
been beyond the power of any single man 
to complete ; an immense body of materials 
had already been prepared for different 
parts of it, and the regularity and rapidity 
with which he pursued his labours would 
almost certainly have insured its comple- 
tion within a few years. Had he com- 
pleted it, ‘ this work,’ to use the language 
of one who has had ample means of know- 
ing what were the intentions of Hunter, 
and of estimating the extent of his labours, 
‘would have reflected equal honour on its 
author and on the country and age in which 
he flourished.’ ” 

© Without doubt it is by this work, above 
all others, that Hunter has immortalised his 
name. In his writings we occasionally find 
an obscurity in the expression of his 
thoughts, a want of logical accuracy in his 
reasonings, and an incorrectness in his lan- 

e, resulting from a deficient education. 
n this work no such failings are apparent ; 
ature is here made to be her own exposi- 





tor, and the treasures she has poured forth 
come fresh to the mind from the fountains 
of knowledge, unimpaired by passing 
through the imperfect medium cf language, 
and unimpeachably proclaiming the genius 
of him by whose labours they were brought 
to light.” 

The affair of Sir E. Home and the Hunte- 
rian MSS, is treated with deserved indigna- 
tion ; for as the Life (as it would appear from 
the preface) was already in print before the 
damning disclosure on the subject was made 
before the Committee on Medical Education, 
the Author must have wanted that indis- 
putably solid foundation for his observations 
which they now possess. The observations 
however, such as they are, are fully borne 
out by the facts. 

We have but few remarks to make on the 
“Surgical Lectures,” They abound, as do 
all Mr. Hunter’s productions, with “ lumi- 
nous general views on physiology and pa- 
thology,” and in “ useful facts, and the most 
valuable practical suggestions.” However, 
they contain several fanciful opinions, and 
many obstruse passages, which the Editor 
has attempted to elucidate by a few brief 
notes, not always exactly such as could have 
been wished, though the difficulties of com- 
mentation were not easily to be surmountéd. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str:—Having constantly observed your 
readiness to assist students under any diffi- 
culty, and your desire of exposing the impo- 
sitions occasionally practised upon them, I 
call your attention to the following circum- 
stance:—Our professor of midwifery in, 
consequence of the smallness of his class 
has ceased to lecture. He tells us to read 
Dr. Merriman’s work, and to go to his 
house every Sunday to be examined; and 
promises, if he find a man have read, to give 
him a certificate of attendance on lectures. 
It must be allowed, indeed, that the num- 
ber of pupils attending is very small, nor is 
that at all surprising, but I think that the 
few who have entered have a right to ex- 
pect, after paying their fees, that the lec- 
tures shall be given. This is one of those 
professors who declared last season, that 
their consciences would not permit them to 
give certificates without having the attend- 
ance ascertained by daily registration. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, 

A Srupent at Krne’s CoLiece. 
King’s College, Strand, Feb. 6, 1837. 
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64 THE ROISON VENDER MORISON VERSUS THE “ DISPATCH.” 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, February 18th, 1837. 


A cause was tried, in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Westminster, which occupied 
two days of the last, and the first day of the 
present, week, in which proof was adduced 
of the lamentable credulity of the English 
people, with respect to the pretensions and 
nostrums of unpriucipled, mercenary, cold- 
blooded quacks. The parties who had 
joined issue in this cause were Morison, 
the man-slaughterer and pill-maker, as the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Alderman Harmer, and 
Mr. Bet, the proprietors of the Weekly 
Dispatch Newspaper, as the defendants. The 
plaintiff sued for damages on two grounds,— 
first, because it had-been said of him, in the 
widely-circulated paper of the defendants, 
that he was a “ scamp,” and had bolted, or 
had run away, becaus2 he could not face his 
creditors ; and, secondly, because they had 
alleged that his pills acted upon the com- 
munity like wars, plagues, and pestilences, 
and destroyed their thousands. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wipe, who conducted the defendants’ 
cause, throughout, in a most able and mas- 
terly manner, admitted that a verdict must 
go against his clients with regard to the im- 
putations of running away and insolvency, 
but that with respect to the pernicious and 
destructive quality of the pills, he was pre- 
pared with proof to sustain the whole of the 
allegations of his clients. In the course of 
the trial the following were given, as the 
results of analyses of the pills, by Mr. 
Davies, the Professor of Chemistry at 
King’s College, and Mr. Hume, the veteran 
chemist, of Long Acre, The following are 
analyses of twelve piils of the No. 1 and 2 
Class :— 


“« Mr. Daniell stated that he had analysed 
both Nos. 1 and 2, and found that twelve 
pills of No. 1 contained eleven grains of 
resin of aloes and one-tenth ; ten grains of 
cream of tartar and four-tenths ; four grains 
and four-tenths of gum and soluble matter. 


He did not find any thing else im the box of 
pills marked No. 1. In the box, marked 
No. 2 he found, of resin of aloes, five grains 
and six-tenths ; resin of gamboge, four grains 
and one-tenth; pounded colocynth, two 
grains ; gum, four grains and seven-tenths ; 
and cream of tartar, six grains and seven- 
eo that was all he found in twelve pills 
of No.2.” 


“ Mr. Hume, of ao red sot be he 
had received some of = 
purpose of analysing them also a few 


of powders. The pills being of unequal 
sizes, and the com t parts not equally 
distributed, he could not analyse them ex- 
cept by quantities. Ten pills that he took 
from a Ne. 1 box weighed 27 grains, while 
ten smaller pills, taken from the same box, 
weighed only 20 grains. The same observa- 
tion as to the unequal sizes of the pills ap- 
plied to those which he had taken from box 
No. 2. In 50 grains of the pills taken from 
No. 1 box he found 22 grains of aloes, 23 
grains of cream of tartar, and 5 grains of 
gum and extraneous vegetable matter. In 
50 grains of No. 2 he found, of gamboge, 8 
grains ; of colocynth, 4 grains ; of aloes, 
or a little more; of cream of tartar. 
grains; and of gum, 10 grains. Something 
would be lost by evaporation in analyzation ; 
but that was, he thought, of little conse- 
quence. He was satisfied as to what were 
the principal ingredients. The cream of 
tartar was very injurious, as it would convey 
the pills whole from the stomach to the nar- 
rower part of the intestines. Aloes would, 
in some constitutions, cause hemorrhage, or 
piles. Aloes are of a purgative nature ; 
gamboge is rather a drastic purgative, and 
sometimes rather violent. That depended on 
the quantity and the other substances with 
which it was combined. Both gamboge and 
aloes were medicines that required great 
care in their administration.” 


In the printed directions which were 
issued with the boxes, and in separate 
pamphlets, it was recommended that these 
pills should be taken in any one of almost 
the entire catalogue of human complaints, 
but it was particularly urged to give them 
in fevers, measles, scarlatiaa, small-pox, 
and consumption. Further, the unfortunate 
and deluded creatures who believed the 
statements of the quack, were told, with 
unblushing, and, we must add, murderous 
effrontery, that if they did not sustain 
benefit from taking the pills, they might be 
assured that it arose from no other cause 
than this,—that they did not take enough of 





them! Thus, hundreds and thousands of 
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persons may have been induced,—in dis- 
eases where purging, in certain stages of 
the complaint, is sure to bring on a fatal 
termination,—to persist in swallowing the 
poison uatil the tomb closed over both their 
sufferingsand their credulity. Of course, 
witnesses were called who stated that they 
had been cated of ait sorts of complaints by 
taking these pills; and there are plenty of 
persons still living who are ready to swear 
that they have been cured of the most dire- 
ful ailments by the touch of Prince Houen- 
LouF,—by the sound of Irvine’s unknown 
tongue, by holding a firm belief in the 
“ divine mission” of Joanna Sourucote, and 
by the “rabbing” system of Jounx Lone! 
With such persons we can hold no converse; 
to reason with them would be a waste both 
of time and labour; all that need be said 
of them is this—that they are exactly qua- 
lified to be the dupes of Morison, and that 
Moaison is just suited to be their impostor. 
It is altogether a suitable companionship. 
But what a spectacle has this trial ex- 
hibited in a civilized country! What a re- 
flection is it upon the discernment of the 
public! What a stigma on the state of medi- 
callaw! What adisgrace does it reflect upon 
the Government! Above all, however, what 
is to be said of the conduct of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, who have, so far as we can 
learn, never taken a single step to punish 
Morison, or to abate the nuisance of which 
that reckless and impudent fellow is the 
author? In what character.did this impos- 
tor rear his head in the Court of Common 
Pleas? In what character did he ask for 
damages’? Obviously in that of an Apothe- 
cary, as he is, according to his own showing, 
a prescriber of “medicine” in all cases of dis- 
ease,—a compounder of “ medicine,”—a seller 
of “ medicine,” and employs even a number 
of Assistants to administer, and watch the 
operation of, his “ medicines.” Yet, accord- 
ing to the statute of 1815, he is a person 
unqualified by law to act as an Apothecary, 
and is liable to a penalty of £20 on every 
occasion on which he recommends and sells 
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a box of bis pills in a medical case. He is 
equally liable'to befined for the performance 
of similar acts by his assistants. Scanda- 
lously, therefore, has the Apothecaries’ 
Company neglected its duty in omitting to 
prosecute this most impudent and audacious 
quack. At the termination of the trial, 
quite true it is that the jury by their verdict 
justified the allegations of the defendants 
with respect to the indiscriminate and whole- 
sale use of the pills, but, at the same time, 
they gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
two hundred pounds damages, on that part 
of the alleged libel which related to his 
insolvency, and the running away from his 
creditors. We think that he ought not to 
have recovered one farthing, inasmuch as 
all that was said 6f him by the defendants 
related to him in his character of an apethe- 
cary. In that character, he was unlawfully 
engaged in carrying on his basiness; and we 
cannot conceive, therefore, how he could be 
entitled to recover a sixpence at the hands of 
the jury, for anything which was said dispa- 
ragingly of him, connected with the unlaw- 
ful pursuits in which he was clearly and 
avowedly engaged. 

We cannot, however, from a cause which 
it is unnecessary to state, proceed at great 
length into the details of this case in the 
present number of our Journal, 


In closing this notice we must remark 
that the profession and the public owe ‘an 
immense debt of gratitude to Mr. Alderman 
Harmer, and Mr. Beit, for the spirited 
conduct which they have displayed on this 
occasion. In order to serve the public, they 
have incurred an enormous pecuniary sacri- 
fice in the action. It affords us, therefore, 
infinite pleasure to perceive that the verdict 
of the jury, affirming, as it does, the pleas of 
justification on the record, with reference 
to the destructive character of Mortson’s 
proceedings, must entail upon the quack an 
expense which the sale of some thousands 
of his boxes of pills will not be sufficient to 


liquidate, 








RE-OPENING OF THE COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS. 


HUNTERIAN ORATION. 


[We have received the following from the 
gentleman who attended at the College, in 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, on Tuesday last, to 
report the Hunterian Oration for this 
Journal. } 


The “re-opening” of the College took 
place on Tuesday, the 14th inst., on which 
occasion Sir Bensamin Brovie delivered the 
Hunterian Oration. 

The public in general, and the profession 
in particular, have been led to imagine that 
vast alterations in extent were making in 
every part of this edifice. That this has 
been accomplished in the museum and 
library we do not doubt, but we regret to 
state that it does not extend to the lecture- 
room. At afew minutes’ before four o'clock 
the doors were opened, and in less than 
half an hour every part of the theatre was 
filled. The members still continued to 
flock for admittance, but, of course, they 
were unable to gain an entrance. By half- 
past four every avenue leading to the room 
was occupied, and the loudest complaints 
were uttered at the construction of a build- 
ing on a plan which proved to be so per- 
fectly inadequate to afford the necessary 
accommodation for the members of the in- 
stitution, the “ subordinates,” whenever 
their attendance is invited to the theatre. 
The council, it was said, must have con- 
ceived that the lectures intended to be 
delivered would be so unworthy of the 
notice of the commonalty, that but few 
would sacrifice their time to attend them. 

At five o’clock Sir Bensamtn, attended by 
the council and visitors, among whom, fol- 
lowing the example of the President of the 
College of Physicians, the orator had pro- 
cured the attendance of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Denman, and other 
strangers to the profession, entered the 
theatre, and were cheered by those mem- 
bers of the College in the elevated portions 
of the theatre, who had been able to gain 
admittance, and were arranged to in 
awe and admiration on the eminents of the 
council and their titled associates on the 
stage below. Failing ‘to gain a seat, our 
intention to report the Oration was wholly 
defeated, and, consequently, from the noise 
and confusion near the entrance above, 
scarcely two consecutive sentences reached 
our ears in perfect passages. After “ con- 
gratulating” the “ subordinates” on the 
“ re-opening” of the College, the orator pro- 
ceeded to pronounce the accustomed pane- 
gyric on John Hunter. He referred to the 


“ advantages” which that “ distinguished | discre 
physiologist” had derived from the tuition 





and investigations of William Hunter. He 
briefly noticed the exertions of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and the supposed labours of 
the literary robber Home, in carrying out 
and elucidating the principles of anatomy 
and physiology unfo by the Hunters. 
He next adverted to the demise of Sir Wil- 
liam Blizard, whom he described as consti- 
tuting the connecting link between the past 
and existing generations. In speaking of 
the eccentricities of Sir William, and his 
attachment to the views he had imbibed in 
his younger days, he mentioned that when 
examining a candidate a short time prior to 
his decease, he addressed to him some 
questions respecting diseases, which he 
called by their now obsolete names, and 
which it was evident to the other examiners, 
that the pupil did not comprehend. On 
this being suggested to him he shook his 
head, and with more of earnestness than of 
joke, lamented the degeneracy of the pre- 
sent times. Sir Bensamin next called the 
attention of the members to the recent “ im- 
provements” in the arrangements of the 
College, and stated that the library, which 
now amounts to 20,000 volumes, would, 
by the gracious permission of the council, 
in fature be open in the morning, and,—un- 
speakably generous concession,—during 
three evenings in each week, to the subordi- 
nates ; that an additional gallery had been 
erected in the museum, and that specimens 
which for years had been buried in the vaults 
o& the College, would now be exhibited to 
view ; that a new catalogue had been pre- 
pared, which would afford great facilities in 
studying the preparations, and that Mr. 
Owen would ia future devote his time 
exclusively to the study of comparative 
anatomy, and would, therefore, possess 
advantages in lecturing which would be 
far superior to those of the preceding pro- 
fessors of that science. The announcemeni 
of Mr. Owen’s name was received with 
much applause. (It would be as well if it 
were made known to what extent the powers 
of Mr. Owen over the contents of the 
museum in which he is placed with this 
great privilege, are to be exercised. Those 
supporters of science in this metropolis 
who are acquainted with the fact, that when 
he had the opportunity of supporting the 
claims of Professor Grant to a post of 
honour and eminent usefulness as a com- 
parative anatomist and physiologist, in a 
late much-discussed election at the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London, Mr. Owen voted 
against the appointment to office of his emi- 
nent brother physiologist—to Mr. Owen’s 
eternal disgrace,—such persons will doubt 
the propriety of trusting much power in the 
iscretionary exercise of Mr. Owen.) After 
expatiating upon the most modern scientific 
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discoveries, and the proofs afforded by 
geological researches of the omnipotence 
and benevolence of the Almighty Creator of 
the Universe, the orator concluded by urg- 
ing upon the consideration of the “ junior” 
subordinates in the profession the benefits 
they would derive by combining with their 
practical duties the study of “ the sciences.” 
This, he observed, would form an agreeable 
employment, to which they might resort 
amidst the drudgery and disappointment 
attendant on their low occupation as apo- 
thecaries. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 

Str :-—I have the honour to send to you the 
following resolutions, unanimously adopted 
at a most numerous general meeting of the 
students, held this day, at University Col- 
lege. I am, Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, 

Joun Taytor, Chairman. 
University College, Feb. 15, 1837. 


Resolved,—1st, “ That this meeting denies 
the truth of the assertions made, and strong- 
ly disapproves of the sentiments expressed, 
by the author of the letter in Tue Lancet of 
February llth, signed, “ An University 
College Pupil,” and is desirous of declaring 
its firm conviction, that the duties of the chair 
of surgery in this institution, are, in every 
particular, performed in the most efficient 
manner.” i 

2nd, “ That a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lutions be transmitted to the Editor of Tue 
Lancet, and that he be requested to insert 
it in the next No. of his Journal.” 





AWARD OF THE ROYAL MEDAL, 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Having the pleasure to be one of 
the “ immediate friends” of Mr. Kiernan, I 
have deemed it a duty to state, in reply to 
the latter paragraph of the letter of your 
correspondent F.R.S., that Mr. Kiernan 
expressed to me his decided regret at 
the publication of the letter alluded to, 
signed T. J. I think I am almost war- 
ranted in affirming, that since the adjudica- 
tion on the 30th November, Mr. Kierman has 
not in any way promoted the discussion re- 
lative to this unfortunate business. 

Permit me, Sir, to conclude by quoting 
the sentiment of your correspondent F. R.S., 
“ that inquiry into the circumstances and 

iety of that award, is most certainly 
called for.” I have the honour to be, your 
obedient servant, 
Wriuam J. E. Winson. 
55, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
Jan, 15, 1837. 
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ANATOMY IN DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir :—Every friend of science and huma- 
nity must be gratified to observe the = 
ive advantages of the Anatomy Act. 
¢ first conviction for a breach of that law 
took place in Dublin, in 1834. Since that 
time several of the resurrection gangs have 
been banished to Spain. The public mind 
is now reconciled, and parents send their 
sons to Dublin to study, without dread of 
danger to their lives or morals from the con- 
tamination of nightly exhumators. The 
parish authorities having become friendly 
to the change, the supply of subjects is re- 
gular, and, being fairly distributed to every 
school in rotation, the dissections are con- 
ducted with much greater care than for- 
merly. There is no disappointment to any 
student who is desirous of improvement. It 
is just two years since Tue Lancer pub- 
lished a statement of approbation on the 
subject, from the professors, and it is pleas- 
ing to find that their good opinion of the 
law is confirmed by longer experience. I 
enclose the resolution passed by them at 
their first meeting this year, and remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
ArtTuur Hassaun. 


“ Dublin, January 17th, 1836. 

“ We, the undersigned teachers of anatomy 
in the Cityof Dublin,consider ourselves called 
upon to state, for the information of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government,that the most satisfactory 
results continue to follow the enactment of 
the Anatomy Bill. The supply of bodies is 
amply suflicient for the purposes of instruc- 
tion; the practice of exhumation is rendered 
unnecessary, and, if perpetrated at all, is 
only resorted to by persons seeking for teeth 
for the use of dentists. 

“For these most satisfactory results, we 
consider ourselves indebted principally to 
the judicious arrangements, official firmness, 
and praiseworthy impartiality of the In- 
spector, Sir James Murray; and we here 
venture to express a hope that the chief 
secretary will havethe goodness to continue 
that support and countenance to his exer- 
tions, which the Government has been hi- 
therto pleased to offer :— 

“ Arthur Jacob, Prof. of Anatomy, R. C. 8. 
Rob. Harrison, Prof. of Anatomy, R. C. 8. 
J. Nolan, Demon. of Anat., Univ. of Dublin. 
H. Carlisle. A.B., Demon. of Anat., ditto. 
William Hargrave, M.B., Lect. on Anat. and 

Sarg., Digges-street School. 

J. Hart, M.D., Lect.on Anat., Park-st. Sch. 
And. Ellis, Lect. on Surg., Peter-st. School. 
G. T. Hayden, Lect. on Anat. and Surg., 

Original Peter-street School. 

John H. Power, Lect. on Anat.and Physiol., 

Richmond Hospital School. 

J. Denham, Lect. on Anat., Marlborough-st. 

School.” 
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768 NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


Experiment on Viston.—To the Editor.— 
On placing a piece of yellow paper flat on 
a clean sheet of writing paper, and fixing 
the eye steadfastly upon the yellow, a deep 
lavender colour, will pent to surround 
the yellow paper, and gh the yellow 
paper be instantly removed, yet the delusion 

ill continues, the only difference being, 
that the colour occupies the place of the re- 
moved paper, as well as the outer border 
which it before filled. Can you favour me 
by explaining, why a lavender colour in par- 
ticular is reflected on the retina; or inform 
me in what work I should be most likely to 
find the phenomena solved’ Your sincere 
well-wisher, 

Tyro. 

Islington, Feb. 14, 

*.* A lavender colour certainly is not 
“ veflected” on the retina. That colour be- 
comes ap t to the brain through the 
medium of the eye, in consequence, proba- 
bly, of white and yellow rays, if we may so 
speak, impinging on the retina at the same 
time, and there producing, for the white 
border, the colour of lavender. Perhaps 
the paper was a “ blue wove” sheet. If so, 
an analysis of lavender, could it be effected, 
might give yellow and white blue as its con- 
stituents. To all eyes, however, the same 


’ effect, or the same colour, may not become 


apparent on making the experiment.—Eob. L. 





— 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 





CRPOSOTE AND ERGOT OF RYF IN DIABETES, 


In page 128, vol, ii., 1935-6, of Tue Lan- 
cet, we mentioned that Dr. Exiiorson had 
heen induéed to try the effects of creosote in 
diabetes, from some cases having been men- 
tioned in a foreign journal of its having 
effected a cure in that disease. The good 
effects were not nent in the case in 
question, and the patient eventually perish- 
ed. Another case has lately been in the 
hospital, in which the creosote was once 
again tried. Dr. Ex.iotson observed, that 
his experience went to prove that it would 
not effect a cure, though it might be of some 
benefit. It was given in gradually-increased 
doses, until it reached to thirteen minims 
three times a day, but without any percep- 
tible benefit. It was ther discontinued, and 
as there was no remedy for the affection, 
the ergot of rye was given, as it is known to 
restrain hemorrhages ; but this exerted no 
beneficial influence. Opium was after- 
wards given alone, and then joined with 
creosote, with the effect of gradually dimi- 
nishing the quantity of urine from twelve 
pints daily to the secretion of a less quantity 
than is usual in health. The specific gravity, 
however, was never under 1030, and varied 
from that to 1040 ; and the man kept getting 
thinner and weaker, and eventually perished 


from the influenza, which had pagent 
on a state of partially-developed 

of the lungs. Had not the urine so gra- 
dually decreased in quantity, Dr. ELLtotTs0Nn 
said that he should have scarcely considered 
the decrease to be the effect — 
asa decrease might be expected just before 
death This man had very 

from the influenza. He had seen a 

who had only a slight cough, with a little 
sonorous rattle, perish from debility, before 
any thing could be done for her. was 
no urgent symptom. This debility, he felt 
persuaded, would in many cases last for 
years. With regard to the treatment of in- 
flnenza, he had found purgation, followed 
by the use of the warm bath, most bene- 
ficial. Some narcotic was useful in reliev- 
ing the pains. In some cases, of course, 
there was congestion, and the last-named 
medicine could not be employed. Bleeding 
was generally borne very badly, and where 
there was necessity for antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, a blister and low diet was the extent 
to which it might be safely carried, though 
it was occasionally necessary to abstract 
blood locally. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

We can only this week acknowledge the 
receipt of the communication headed “ Bri- 
tish Medical Association.” 

Mr. Hingeston. The Poor-Law Act con- 
tains no such stipulation, but the Apothe- 
caries’ Act has an inoperative clausedirected 
against parties acting under the name des- 
cribed 

Search shall be made for the letter on 
Medical Apprenticeships, but our impres- 
sion is, that a notice appeared on the sub- 
ject, which had already been much dis- 
cussed, 

The letters of Mr. Waters, Mr. Whipple, 
Conservator Castigans, A Dublin Licentiate, 
and A Mile-end Surgeon, were received this 
week, The communications of Tagliacozzi, 
J. FL RR, J. P., Z., Censor, Mr, C. W. 
Edwards, Mr. Radley, have been received. 

Cambro should allow us to attach his 
real name to his communication. Unless he 
objects, we will append it to his letter next 
week. Such statements and opinions will 
possess no value in the eyes of the profes- 
sion if published anonymously. 

We acted courteously and usly to 
the author of the letter with Latin sig- 
nature, and suffered to be published much 
from his pen that was untenable and non- 
sensical, without a comment, not fearing 
that the letter would pass for more than its 
worth. Presuming upon the insertion of his 
nonsense, he thinks that we shall also give 
publicity to his insolence. He is mistaken. 

Erratum in Dr, Wallace’s Lecture, page 





554, line 6, for bean-like read bran-like. 











